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PATELIN IN THE OLDEST KNOWN 
TEXTS. 


(In three parts.) 
8 


GuILLAUME LE Roy, Prerre LeEvet, 
GERMAIN BENEAUT. 


The farce of Patelin was popular as early as 
1469 ; but the oldest known text of it can hardly 
have appeared before 1485. To what do we owe 
its preservation ? There must have existed several 
manuscripts ; for the author’s was no doubt soon 
worn to undecipherable rags, and no one will 
imagine that one paper quire, or even a copy on 
parchment, sufficed to preserve this favourite 
piece for fully sixteen years,—years in which it 
must have been performed often and in various 
cities. Not one ms. earlier than 1489 is known ; 
and that can be shown to have been copied from a 
printed book. What has become of the rest? Is 
any one of them extant, or are all lost?’ Each 
of seven or eight editions of Patelin printed before 
1505, or thereabouts, seems to be known by a 
single specimen ;” so a dozen other editions may 
have existed ; some of them, perhaps, still exist, 
and may emerge in time from where they lie 
unheeded or forgotten. 





1 For reasons why so few Mss. of medieval plays survive, 
see E. Langlois, Le jeu de Robin et de Marion, etc., Paris, 
1896, Introduction, pages 25-27. A convincing analogy 
is found in the fact that the immense majority of pieces 
performed nowadays exist in no more copies than are 
needed by the players in learning their parts, and are 
never printed (principally, however, because few persons 
would care to read them). When such pieces have had 
their day, they are forgotten, and the mss. are either 
practically or actually lost. Patelin, which probably ex- 
isted in several Mss. at least fifteen years after the rise of 
printing, was no doubt performed much oftener than the 
two pieces by Adam de la Hale. 

? Le Roy, Levet, Beneaut, 2 of the 3 by Trepperel, Le 


. Caron, Malaunoy, Nyverd I (?),—8 in all. 


In 1854, when Francois Génin had almost fin- 
ished correcting the proofs of his Patelin, he learnt 
that there had arrived in Paris a foreign biblio- 
phile who prided himself on owning ‘‘un exem- 
plaire unique d’une édition inconnue a tous les 
bibliographes.’’ Génin’s words are worth quoting ; 
for his book is not easily accessible, and they are 
still warm with the joyful excitement of their 
writer : 


*¢ Je courus A l’adresse indiquée solliciter la faveur de 
voir ce merveilleux Patelin. Je trouvai dans M. Cop- 
pinger un proprictaire plein d’ humanité, qui non seule- 
ment me permit sur-le-champ la vue de son trésor, mais 
poussa la bonne grice jusqu’ i m’offrir de me le confier. 
On juge si j’acceptai la proposition avec empressement et 
avec reconnaissance, et 4 coup sir ce dernier sentiment 
sera partagé par tous ceux qui s’intéressent 4 la résurrec- 
tion de cet antique chef-d’ceuvre et au droit d’ainesse 
de la Comédie frangaise sur les théitres du reste de 


) Europe.” * 


Thus Génin came upon the only known exemplar 
of the edition of Patelin printed by Guillaume Le 
Roy, probably the first printed book containing a 
comedy composed in a modern tongue. 

When Coppinger lent his treasure to Génin, he 
did not tell him that he had caused several lost 
pages to be replaced by counterfeits ; for Génin 
quotes from the spurious pages as if they were 
genuine. A while later the fact became known ; 
yet Coppinger’s artist had done his job at least 
deftly enough to prevent the bibliographers from 
agreeing as to which pages were false. This ques- 
tion demands a convincing answer. 

In the summer of 1904, through the kindness of 
Mr. A. W. Pollard,‘ of the British Museum, of 


3 See Génin’s edition, pages 353-354. Although Génin 
profited but little by the few variants, or by what were 
better called the additional original readings, in this un- 
expectedly rediscovered text, at any rate, he could record 
that this ancient and important book had reappeared. 

* Who wrote to Mr. Claudin, inquiring how I might see 
two early sixteenth C. editions owned by the late Jas. de 
Rothschild. 
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Mr. A. Claudin,® author of the great Histoire de 
Imprimerie en France,® of the well-known book- 
seller, Mr. E. Rahir,’ and, finally, of Mr. Albert 
Rosset, who sent his treasure to Paris, I found, 
studied, and copied Le Roy’s Patelin, and am 
able, therefore, to deal with this ancient book, and 
to give what seems a simple, yet infallible test, 
whereby we may know which pages in it are 
counterfeit. Thanks to its owner’s generous en- 
terprise, Le Roy’s text is now being reproduced 
in facsimile, hence no long description is desirable ; 
yet certain features must here be pointed out. 

Le Roy’s Patelin was printed with moveable 
types belonging to a font described below® and 
illustrated here by facsimiles of two genuine pages, 
along with a page which shows the skill of Cop- 
pinger’s counterfeiter. It contains in all 44 leaves, 
18.2 centimeters long by 12 broad. The print 
occupies about 14.4 centimeters from top to bot- 
tom, and there are about 26 lines to the page. 
Folio ai (not signed), bears the title, Maistre 


5 Who, in his reply to Mr. Pollard, remarked that two 
years before he had examined Le Roy’s Patelin, then in 
the possession of Mr. Rahir. 

® Printed by the Imprimerie Nationale to commemorate 
the Exhibition of 1900. Vol. 1 appeared in 1900 ; Vol. 11, 
in 1901; Vol. m1, in 1904. All three deal with the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. It need hardly be said 
that these volumes are indispensable, (1) because they 
contain hundreds of facsimiles, (2) because they are the 
fruit of 60 years of study by the greatest living authority 
on old books. On Le Roy see Vol. m1, pp. 29-112; on 
Levet see Vol. 1, pp. 413-454; on Beneaut (fl. 1490) see 
Vol. m1, pp. 303-304. On Beneaut Mr. Claudin says, 
‘* T?amant rendu cordelier, le Pathelin et Les Croniques de 
France abrégées—nous n’avons pas vu ce dernier livre— 
sont jusqu’ 4 présent tout ce que l’on connait de cet im- 
primeur.’’ Mr. Claudin forgets Beneaut’s signed and 
dated Villon. See note 26. 

™To Mr. Rahir, I feel especially grateful; for he not 
only wrote at once to Mr. Rosset, but gave me a room in 
which to study, and lent me his valuable exemplar, the 
only one known, of Le Caron’s edition,—to be dealt with 
in part IT of this article. 

8 “En 1485,” writes Mr. Claudin, ‘‘ Guillaume Le Roy 
inaugure une grosse bitarde gothique 4 formes anguleuses, 
qui se distingue par une lettre majuscule A, évasée par le 
haut, avec un trait recourbé en forme de crochet. [See 
Avant in the facsimile.] Il se sert spécialement de ce 


caractére pour l’impression de livres frangais.’’ Op. cit., 


Vol. m1, page 108.—Le Roy had created this type in 
order to print his edition of the Destruction de Troye la 
Grant (1485), being inspired, no doubt, by the Parisian 
edition of 1484. 
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Pierre pathelin; at the top of a w (signed), are 
the words Muistre pierre commence, followed by 24 
lines, of which 20 are verses. In Pierre Levet’s 
edition, there is a woodcut® over these introductory 
words ; hence five verses suffice to fill the remain- 
ing space. It is most unlikely that Le Roy’s 
Patelin ever contained cuts, though he had printed 
an illustrated book in 1485." The binding, done 


(1) 
PaGcE 14 or Le Roy’s Patelin. 
Verses 216-233 (genuine). 


Encore ay te wrifer c€ taille 
Guoncques re Stren pure te mere 
Ze Sraypprer 
Diets cy fore fouepar fatire rere 
af ne mer refplairote ex) piece 
oath 
DBref ie fuis groe weefte piece 
EP en coutseertt auoty 
Ze Srappiee 
©: Biers 
Ccountentt aSuifer combBier 
us ey Toutes peemterement 
tout oft a Loftre comma ment 
quanqueiPen paer Ca pilfe 
et neuffies fous necroipue pille 
Datheliy 
Je Fe fcay Bier oftre merey 
Ze deappter 
Worles Hues w ce pers fer ep 
Parkeli 
Auant comBtery me couftera 
fa prennere aulite. Sten fera 
paye xo premiers ceft ray for 
Secy Hug xuier.ne Fatfow 
rien ques fotc ou Steu nefe some 
Ae Sraypier 


® Patelin in parley with Guillemette. See note 33, at end. 
10 The Destruction de Troye la Grant. 
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Page 15, done with pen and ink. The text (verses 
234-247) was borrowed from Beneaut’s edition, as is shown 
by b6 hime (Levet gives bon home); notice ditte (234), 
avecs (235), quatte [7] (239), saintte (239), ceste (245). 

Dar Siew fous Sitte queBs Gime 

e¢ men auece Gen refioup 

foules Sous a Sug mot 

“ Doathetity 

a 
: Le Sraypier 
Chafeune aulie Su ccouftera 
Singtet quatte (ols 
Datkliy 
“Yloy fera 
Gingcet quatre fols faint te Tate 
LeVrappler 
Js fe ma coufte par cefte ate 


Cant mer fault f' Sous lanes 
Oat 


fin 
Deacefttvop 
LHe Seappter 
Da Bue rie feanec 
comment fe Srap eft enchery 
tteftout fe Reftail eft pert 
cefte yuer par fa grant frotoure 


,__ Poattetty 
AP in5# fos Sint fs 
¢ Stawier 
XKtieWue ture ” 
que ten auray ce que fe Sp 


(By courtesy of Mr. Albert Rosset.) 


for Paillet, a recent owner, prevents one from 
seeing which leaves have been inserted; but the 
counterfeit pages are betrayed in another fashion. 

If you held up to the light every leaf in Le 
Roy’s Patelin, nine pages would be found to lack 
the indentation made on all the genuine pages by 
Le Roy’s press, but absent wherever we have to 
do with the penwork of Coppinger’s counterfeiter. 
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(3) 


PacE 59 or LE Roy’s Patelin. 
Verses 1091-1115 (genuine). 


Ze fergier 

JF eft Seay et Serie fire 
que te Fes p ay affomtees 
tant que plufteure fe font pafttees 
mnaintefFots ct font cheued morte 
cant fuffent effes faines g fortes 
ct puis te fuy fatfope entendze 
offing quil ne mer peuft reprenTze 

utls mouropent ofa ¢fanefee 

a fait if ne fort plug meflce 
auec les aultrte gette fo 
Koufentiers fais te mare cela 
fe farfoit par Sure aulere Dye 
car par faint tehan te fee mangoye 
qui fauroye Bien Ea mafaSte — 
que Sou fes Hus que i¢ Lous Ste 
Iay cecp Cant romcine 
fer ay affommme et cue 
tare quif fer eft Biery aypercett 
et quantil ceft crouse recess 
mnaift Sten if ma faic efpiet 
car on fea opt Brety Haule criet 
enttendes Sous quant on Fe fate 
02 ay ic efte prine fur le fait 
te nefe puis tamats nyer 
fi Hue LoulSroye Bien parce 


(By courtesy of Mr. Albert Rosset. ) 


Pages 15-16, 73-74, 81-82, and page 87, are 
counterfeit, and verses 234-265, 1367-1396, 
1502-15389, as well as 1563 (not including paye 
tost) to the end of the farce, must be sought in 
some other text.” 


"In a letter dated 13 Oct., 1905, Mr. Rosset says, ‘‘ Je 
suis tout 4 fait d’accord avec vous sur les pages contre- 
faites ; j’ai comparé le papier avec celui des autres pages ; 
ce n’est pas le méme.—Naturellement, les caractéres, ayant 
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As the last genuine pages are lacking, we are at 
a loss to know whether or not they contained Le 
Roy’s name, and perhaps even the date of publi- 
cation. This Patelin is warrantably attributed to 
Le Roy because it shows the same font that we 
find in his signed editions of the Destruction de 
Troye la Grant (dated 1485),” of the Proprietes 
des choses (26 Jan. 1485), of the Doctrinal de 
Sapience (a fortnight later), and of the Livre 
des Saincts Anges (20 May, 1486).% No other 
printer is thought to have borrowed or imitated 
this font ; the five unsigned and undated books 
known to contain it are, we believe, the work of 
Le Roy. Le Roy had begun to employ these 
characters in 1485; in 1486 he inaugurated a 
deceptively similar, yet somewhat smaller, font 
which we find in his Fier-d-Bras, his Bertrand du 
Guesclin, his Roman de la Rose, and other books 
in French."* Le Roy’s last signed and dated 
volume is apparently the Epistole Ornatissime, 
which came off the press 1 July, 1488." In 1493, 
Le Roy was still alive; he may have continued 
printing till 1492 ; yet it is hard to believe that 


été imités i la main, sont facilement reconnaissables pour 
étre faux. [On this point we differ; but the reader can 
see for himself.]—De plus, le papier étant un peu plus 
épais que l’ancien, et le foulage ayant manqué, le verso des 
pages contrefaites ne laisse pas apparaitre les caractéres 
imprimés au recto, puisqu’il n’y a pas eu de foulage ou 
pression sur le papier par la presse de imprimeur.”’ As 
Mr. Emile Picot observes in his preface to the facsimile of 
Marion Malaunoy’s edition (though he does not state 
which pages are counterfeit), the spurious pages show a 
text borrowed (with some intentional garbling) from 
Beneaut’s Patelin. Although this is a trivial matter, I 
should like to amend here a blunder overlooked in cor- 
recting the proof of the Preface to my translation (The 
Farce of Master Pierre Patelin, Boston and New York, 
1905). The statement that ‘‘ These [the lost pages of Le 
Roy] are now replaced by pen-and-ink counterfeits, prob- 
ably derived from Levet,’’ etc., should be: ‘‘. . . based 
on Beneaut,’’ as I had written a year earlier in my note 
book. 


12 See Claudin, op. cit., Vol. m1, pp. 62-63. 
3 7b., p. 63. 


M4 Tb., p. 64. For a facs. of the last page, with colo- 
phon, see p. 67. 


15 See facsimiles in Claudin, ib., pp. 68-71. 
16 Jb., p. 108. 
1 Tb., p. 76. 
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his activity lasted beyond 1488, or, at the latest, 
1489." 

Were it possible to gather on one table the four 
signed and dated books in which Le Roy employed 
the font used for his Patelin, a close scrutiny would 
probably reveal certain breaks, or evidences of 
wear, from which we might deduce its approxi- 
mate date. At present, our only testimony must 
come from the recognized identity of the font in 
Le Roy’s Patelin with that in the four signed and 
dated books, and from a comparison of Le Roy’s 
text with the text in Levet’s edition. The four 
signed and dated books offer fair evidence that the 
Patelin was printed in 1485 or 1486 ; what evi- 
dence can we derive from a comparison with Levet ? 

The genuine pages of Le Roy’s Patelin even to 
the title, the Maistre pierre commence, and the 
placing of these words, show almost exactly the 
same text that we find in Levet. Not only is 
Levet nearer like Le Roy than is any other known 
text; the two are so similar as to be all but 
identical.” Le Roy resembles Levet as closely 


18 “ Le dernier livre signé de Guillaume Le Roy est daté 
du 10 [ler] juillet, 1488. On peut supposer qu’il en a 
imprimé d’autres postérieurement 4 cette date, peut-étre 
jusqu’en 1492. Le Roy figure sur les réles municipaux 
des Nommées de 1493 comme ‘imprimeur de livres, in- 
quilin (locataire) de la maison de Messire Philibert Cri- 
vella, en la rue tirant de Saint Antoine a Notre Dame de 
Confort’; mais il ne devait plus exercer 4 cette époque, 
car il n’est pas taxé, et on lit, ila suite de la formule, 
‘extime pour ses meubles et pratiques’, la mention Nichil, 
signifiant qu’il n’y avait plus rien 4 réclamer.’’ Op. cit., 
p- 112.—It is well to add that Mr. Claudin calls Le Roy 
‘le proto-typographe lyonnais, en la personne duquel 
nous saluons le premier vulgarisateur de notre vieille 
littérature frangaise.’’ 

19 Although whoever cares to do so will be able to com- 
pare the forthcoming facsimile of Le Roy’s Patelin with 
the exemplar of Levet’s edition at the Bibliothé@que 
Nationale, it seems desirable to point out here certain 
tell-tale cases of identity (some of which are naturally in 
Beneaut’s edition) :—Na prins [for naprins], v. 22 ; bru- 
nette [for brucelle], v. 76; nombliez [for noubliez], v. 94; 
escus. pour [for escus pour], v. 199; aga que prendre [for 
aga quel prendre], v. 563; se ie soye [for se ie soy (= sais )], 
qui sauroit a dire—Beneaut omits a—,v. 729; il me 
sone [for il ne me sone], v. 840; chanter sa messe [? for 
canter se messe|—Beneaut has canter se meesse (sic),—v. 
855 ; leure sa presse [for leure sapresse], v. 856 ; ilz le seront 
[for iz en seront], v. 914; lauez [for bauez], riming with 
lauez, v. 1282; etc., etc. Furthermore, the fact that Le 
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as Levet resembles Beneaut, and Beneaut copied 
Levet,—a fact already pointed out,” but to 
be proved presently beyond reasonable doubt. 
Furthermore Levet, as shall be shown, printed his 
Patelin after 20 Oct., 1489. On purely typo- 
graphical grounds Le Roy’s edition is assumed to 
have appeared in 1485 or 1486. What evidence 
bearing out his priority can we find in the text? 

(1) At the bottom of page 6 in Le Roy, occur 
the following verses :— 


Pathelin en contant sur ses dois 
(80) Pour vous. deux aulnes et demye 
et [pour] moy trois voire bien quatre 
ce sont. 
(Here Le Roy’s page ends. ) 


Levet (like Beneaut) reads : 


ce sont: ne sont mie 


To introduce these superfluous syllables it seems 
as if Levet, or his typesetter, had allowed his 


Roy and Levet give absolutely the same text, not varying 
by so much as a letter, for many verses of the jargons, 
whereas Beneaut slightly difiers from both, should be evi- 
dence enough as to the relation of Le Roy and Levet. 

20 My article on ‘‘ Maitre Patelin in the Gothic editions 
by Pierre Levet and Germain Beneaut,’’ in Modern Phil- 
ology, June, 1905, demonstrated the virtual identity of 
their make-up and text, and pointed out Beneaut’s omis- 
sion of verse 179. It demonstrated, furthermore, that the 
apparently identical woodcuts of the trial scene, as shown 
respectively by Levet and Beneaut, could not have been 
made from the same block because they differ in drawing, 
because the breaks that they reveal are not even partially 
identical, and, finally, because the two cuts have different 
dimensions. In a recent letter Mr. Emile Picot takes 
issue with me on this third point. ‘‘ Quant 4 la dimen- 
sion des planches, une différence de 2 ou 3 millimétres 
peut fort bien s’expliquer par la retiration de papiers plus 
ou moins mouillés, ou de nature différente.’’ Quite true ; 
but no shrinkage of paper could explain the difference in 
drawing and the disagreement of what (if they agreed) 
would be tell-tale breaks. These two essential features 
are carefully described in the footnote beginning on page 
123 and ending on page 124 of the said article. Further- 
more, the reader can see for himself by comparing the 
accurate facsimile of Levet’s cut given at page 71 of my 
translation (see note 11), or that in Modern Philology, 
with the accurate facsimile of Beneaut’s cut as given by 
Mr. Claudin, op. cit., Vol. 1, page 304. Beneaut and 
Levet did not use the same block ; therefore this appar- 
ently identical illustration is worthless as evidence as to 
the priority of either edition. With regard to the cut 
showing the Shepherd calling upon the Draper, see the 
present article, note 33. 
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‘*copy,’’—to wit, Le Roy’s text, to open at page 
16, where his eye alighted on the following verses : 


Pathelin 
(260) Trois aulnes pour moy et pour elle 
elle est haulte deux et demye 
ce sont six aulnes ne sont mie 


(These verses must have occurred at the bottom of 
page 16 (fol. 8), now counterfeit, in Le Roy’s edition. ) 


Having set up ne sont mie, he went back to the 
right place and set up : 


Guillemette 
(82) Vous comptez sans rabatre 


(In Le Roy these words occur at the top of page 7; 
about the middle of page 7 in Levet.) 

(2) Another textual evidence of Le Roy’s 
priority is that he reads: 


(51) et sans sens naturel vous estes 
tenu lune des chaudes testes 
qui soit en toute la paroisse 


Levet (also Beneaut) has saiges testes. Chaudes 
seems the Jectio difficilior, less commonplace, at all 
events, than saiges. 

(3) In Levet we find two wrong assignments 
to one in Le Roy.” 

On the other hand, Le Roy omits two syllables 
necessary to verse 699 ; thus : 


Le drappier 


(698) encor et nauez vous point doye 
Guillemette 
Cest tresbelle demande 


After oye Levet has au feu, a good reading ; yet 
not one beyond the imaginative powers of a fairly 
intelligent typesetter.” In various places Levet’s 
text is better than Le Roy’s; yet Levet could 
easily have made the few essential changes that 
we find in his text, without appealing to any book 
besides Le Roy’s. Levet’s improvements are both 
simple and obvious. Indeed, every successive 


21 Levet assigns 572, 573 and half 574 to Pathelin, (a 
mistake corrected by Beneaut). Levet also assigns 995- 
1002 to Guillemette, who should have only 1001-1002. 
Beneaut copied this mistake. Le Roy, on the other hand, 
wrongly assigns 780, and alez la of 781, to Guillemette. 

* Thus, in the Bigot Ms. (Bibl. Nat., 15080)—cea. 1530? 
—and in the edition by Galiot du Pré (1532), v. 1531, 
left incomplete by every printer till that time, is well 
finished with Or nen croyez rien. 
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reprinter of Patelin made some alteration for the 
better, however many new errors he introduced. 

If, now, to our all too meagre, yet pretty con- 
vincing, textual evidence we add what has already 
been said about Le Roy’s career, few scholars will 
be inclined to deny that his Patelin is older than 
Levet’s, and older, therefore, than any other edi- 
tion known; but for Mr. Claudin to call Le 
Roy’s book ‘‘la premiére édition de la farce de 
Maistre Pierre Puthelin’’* is rather too daring ; 
we have no proof, however. much we may wish to 
believe that Mr. Claudin is right. The boldest 
warrantable statement might be this: Le Roy’s 
edition of Patelin is almost unquestionably the 
oldest known to exist. Furthermore, when Mr. 
Claudin says, ‘‘ Le texte de cette comédie [in Le 
Roy’s edition] est infiniment meilleur et plus cor- 
rect que dans les autres éditions anciennes du xv° 
et du xvr° siécle,’’* he exaggerates immensely ; 
for whoever compares Levet with Le Roy will find 
Levet so similar that I doubt if any fifteenth-cen- 
tury printer ever followed his model more faithfully. 

Whether Le Roy’s Patelin existed as early as 
1486 or not, Levet’s edition appeared after 20 Oct., 
1489, and before 20 Dec., 1490,—the date given 
in the colophon of Beneaut’s edition. Disregard- 
ing the textual evidence furnished by Le Roy, 
here, now, is another sort of evidence that Beneaut 
followed and copied Levet. 

(1) Levet’s Paielin contains the same font 
as his Villon, dated 1489,** and the same as his 
Blason de faulses amours, also dated 1489.* 
Beneaut, who was not so eminent as Levet, copied 
Levet’s Villon in 1490.” It is not unlikely, 
therefore, that he also copied Levet’s Patelin. 

(2) Beneaut’s Patelin, though not so well 
printed, is almost exactly like Levet’s, in text 
as well as in make-up; but, barring one or two 
easy emendations of obvious mistakes,” Beneaut 


3 Op. cit., Vol. 11, p. 90. 

*4See Longnon’s Villon, p. xeviii, for colophon. 

5 See ed. of Guil. Alexis, by Piaget and Picot, Vol. 1, 
pp. 165-166. Levet had published a Blason in 1486. 

26See Longnon’s ed., p. xcix, for B’s imitation of L’s 
colophon. See, also, exemplar of B’s Villon at Bibl. Nat. 
(Inv. Rés Ye 237). 

7B. gives the correct Picard forms canter and se, for 
chanter and sa (v. 855); and bon memoire, making 8 sylla- 
bles, instead of the bonne memoire in Le R. and L. (v. 
687). 
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almost invariably offers a more corrupt text.” 

(3) Beneaut omits verse 179 (Lung a lautre 
comme len fait.)** Had Levet copied Beneaut, 
Levet too would have omitted this verse. Few 
who are acquainted with the ways of the early 
printers will suppose that Levet, or his typesetter, 
took the pains to get the missing line from some 
other edition. On the contrary, the early printers 
commonly omitted not merely a verse, or half a 
verse, but they put pages in wrongly, or even 
inserted several pages twice,” and it seems too 
modern a point of view to suggest that Levet may 
have taken the verse lacking in Beneaut from some 
other text containing it. If Levet was so scrupu- 
lous, why did he not look elsewhere for the five 
syllables needed to complete verse 1531? For 
the space of at least forty-three years, to judge by 
the known editions of Patelin, all the printers of 
this text were satisfied to leave this verse unfin- 
ished. No, the lack of five syllables, including 
the rime word, disturbed them as little as it did 
the scribe to whom we owe the oldest known 
manuscript.” 

If we admit the priority of Le Roy over Levet, 
a comparison of Le Roy, Levet, and Beneaut, 
proves overwhelmingly that Beneaut was the 
copyist. Note that the following verses are iden- 
tical in Le Roy and Levet, whereas they diverge 
iui Beneaut. 


(183) Le Rand L: 


Beneaut : 
(189) Le Rand L: 


Beneaut : 


(207) Le Rand L: 
Beneaut : 


Ainsi des laines de mes bestes 
et de la laine de mes bestes 


qui veult viure et soustenir paine 
qui veult viure et endurer paine 


tout men est ung en paiement 

tout men est ung or ou paiement 
(sic. ) 

(273) Le Rand L: 


Nenny de par une longaine 


Beneaut : Nenny en sanglante estraine (sic. ) 
(323) Le Rand L: quel vin ie boy. vostre feu pere 
Beneaut: quel vin buuoit vostre feu pere (sic.) 


*8His corruptions, though numerous, are insignificant. 
They consist mainly in the omission of short words. For 
some examples of Beneaut’s alterations, see the citations 
on pp. 70-71 of this article. 

*?For examples we need go no further than the two 
Gothic editions of Patelin at the British Museum, than 
Inv. Rés. Ye 1,292, and than Ye 1,291 (Bonfon’s edition ), 
at the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

%° Fr. 4723, nowv. acq., Bibl. Nat. See part m of this 
article. 
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(335) Le Rand L: Non or quil peult estre pendu 
Beneaut : or par le col soit il pendu 


(423) Le Rand L: cecy ne que ung beau mot parlassent 
Beneaut: nenny ne que ung beau mot parlas- 
sent 


(442) Le R: ung fromage au bec la venoit 
ung renard... 
L: ung formage au bec la venoit 


ung renard..... 
Beneaut : ung formage que au bec auoit (sic. ) 
lerenard..... 
(1425) Le R: par la char bieu moy las pierre ™ 


L: par la char bieu moy. las pierre 
Beneaut: par la char bieu ne par sainct pierre 


(1459) Le Rand L: que vous mistes soubz vous* es- 


selles 
Beneaut : que vous mistes soubz vostre esselle 
(sic. ) 
(1489) Le Rand L: maist dieu ie los que ie [the Judge] 
men voise 


Beneaut: maist dieu ie loe que il [the Shep- 
herd] sen voise 


But it is needless to heap up examples. If 
Levet had copied Beneaut, as Mr. Picot declares 
he did,* nothing short of a miracle could have 


31Due, no doubt, to a misunderstanding of a Ms. ab- 
breviation of pech(i)erre. Beneaut, completely puzzled, 
changed to ne par sainct pierre—a more commonplace oath. 

32. A pronunciation common as late as Marot. 

33See his preface to the facsimile of the Malaunoy 
Patelin, (in the Société des Anc. Textes series, dated 1904, 
out in 1905) pp. 4 and 5. Le Roy and Levet have almost 
exactly the same cut to illustrate the meeting of the Shep- 
herd and the Draper. In Beneaut’s cut, inserted twice, 
the Shepherd is standing at his master’s left, and is holding 
his crook in his right hand ; whereas Levet shows him on 
the other side, with his crook in his left hand. This 
reversal has led Mr. Picot to affirm that Levet is the 
copyist. ‘‘Ce qui montre bien que Levet est le copiste, 
cest qu’ici [in Levet] le berger tient sa houlette de la 
main gauche, et que le drapier porte son aumdniére du 
eoté droit.”? And further: ‘‘Cette édition [by Levet] 
doit étre postérieure 4 celle de Beneaut, puisque I’ un des 
bois est une copie évidente d’une des figures employées 
par celui-ci [Beneaut].’’ 

Even if we go the length of declaring that Le Roy is 
later than Levet, the textual evidence furnished by 
Beneaut’s omission of verse 179, along with certain less 
striking features already mentioned, shows plainly that the 
contrary is true, and that what Mr. Picot regards as a left- 
handed woodcut is in reality, therefore, the original. But 
let us momentarily suppose there were no textual evidence, 
and consider Levet’s woodcut (reproduced in my Farce of 
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caused him to reject Beneaut’s readings and give 
the text precisely as it stands in Le Roy. For 
those who admit Le Roy’s priority there is no 


Master Pierre Patelin, page 61; also (though not accur- 
ately, and probably after a modern edition) in Mantz’s 
History of Theatrical Art, English trans., 1904, Vol. m, 
p. 132). 

The Draper’s wallet, or alms purse, hangs precisely at 
the middle of his girdle, just like a wallet in a cut illus- 
trating Le Roy’s edition of the Danse des Aveugles (ca. 
1487), wherein the wearer is facing us. But are we to 
assume that the shepherds of the fifteenth century never 
held their crooks in their left hand? Were there no left- 
handed shepherds in those days?—no left-handed, or 
absent-minded engravers? Can it be that no fifteenth- 
century engraver ever wittingly portrayed a human 
being holding an object in his left hand, rather than 
in his right? Such reversals are in fact an almost every- 
day occurrence in the history of engraving. If the en- 
graver happen to be distraught his block or plate will be 
right, but the image on paper will of course be wrong 
side round, like objects reflected in a looking-glass. 


At the Boston Museum of Fine Arts are two reversed 
engravings by Lucas Vosterman (born about 1580). One 
is derived from the ‘‘ Adoration of the Shepherds,’”’ by 
Rubens ; the other from Raphael’s ‘‘Saint George and 
the Dragon.’”? The Malermi Bible (1498) shows a lute 
player fingering his lute with his right hand and plucking 
it with his left ; yet in this same illustration is an organ 
with its great base pipes properly at the left. Another 
cut in Le Roy’s Danse des Aveugles (ca. 1487) represents 
Death casting a spear with his left hand ; behind him is a 
left-handed horn blower. A cut of the ‘‘ Adoration of the 
Shepherds’’ in the Missale Virdunense (1481) shows a 
shepherd with his crook in his left hand. Jean de Pré’s 
edition of the Légende Dorée (7 Oct., 1489) contains a cut 
entitled ‘‘ Legende dudit saint sebastien,’’? in which the 
saint is the target of a left-handed bowman. In the edition 
of the Histoire de le Destruction de Troye la grant dated 12 
May, 1484, is a woodcut which shows two labourers hold- 
ing their mattocks with the left hand further from the 
body than the right,—an unnatural position. (For faces. 
see Claudin, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 183. The other cuts are 
right. But see also the right-hand lower cut, ib. 1, 192, 
wherein both a right-handed and a left-handed labourer 
are at work.) For another so-called reversed cut (with a 
legend correctly set into it) see Claudin’s facs. of an illus- 
tration in Jean du Pré’s ed. of the Legende des trois morts 
et des trois vifs (op. cit., I, 257). Surely these cuts are 
not all copies of cuts in older editions. To come down 
to modern times, you will find in New York Life for 
30 Nov., 1905, a full-page drawing by Victor Perard, 
entitled ‘‘ Au revoir, Gibson!’’ On the dock, at the top 
of a throng of Gibson’s characters, who are ‘‘seeing him 
off,’ is an old gentleman with a guitar. The instrument 
is wrong side round and, as was the case with our lute 
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logical conclusion but that Levet preceded Be- 
neaut ; for those who, like myself, think that Le 
Roy’s priority is at least open to doubt, the evi- 





will still seem strong enough, I think, to be con- 
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player, the fingering is being done with the right hand, 
the plucking with the left. But why shouldn’t Levet’s 
Draper have worn his wallet on his right side (though he 
doesn’t), as well as the Shepherd (who does), and why 
shouldn’t our Shepherd have held his crook in his left 
hand ? 

The truth is that Levet’s cut is the original, wrong side 
round or not, and Beneaut’s cut, differently drawn and 
coarser, is a copy of it. When the cuts in two editions 
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vincing. But what proof have we that Levet’s 
Patelin appeared after 20 Oct., 1489? 

Levet’s Patelin is known to be his because of its 
typography and because it contains his emblem, — 
a white heart, etc., shown by the accompanying 
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of a book were not printed from the same blocks or plates 
(in which case the cuts in the later of the two editions are 
likely to show tell-tale breaks, or wear) the cuts cannot 
properly be used to prove the priority of either edition. 
As to the cuts of the trial scene, see Modern Philology, 
June, 1905. For facsimiles of all Levet’s cuts, see my 
translation, The Farce of Master Pierre Patelin, 1905. 
Beneaut’s cuts of the trial scene and the Shepherd’s visit 
may be examined in Claudin, op. cit., Vol. u, p. 304. 
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facsimile. Now the very block used to print this 
emblem in the Patelin was used also in the edition 
of the Blason de faulses amours, signed by Levet 
and dated 20 Oct., 1489. In the Blason™ this 
emblem shows a small white streak which proves 
that the block itself was split from the top of the 
cross to a point four millimeters from the upper 
edge of the block. In Levet’s edition of Villon, 
dated 1489, and in his Patelin this crack reaches 
clean to the top, and certain other less noticeable 
breaks appear.” It follows that Levet’s Patelin 
was printed after 20 Oct., 1489. If, now, we 
allow Levet a month to distribute his type and 
to set it up for his Patelin, and allow Beneaut a 
couple of months in which to make sure of Levet’s 
success before venturing a reprint, we may draw 
the limits closer and conclude that Levet’s edition 
appeared between, say, November, 1489, and mid- 
October, 1490.* 


34For facsimile see ed. of Guil. Alexis by Piaget and 
Picot, Vol. 1, p. 166. The original cut (in the Blason) I 
have not seen, but I rely on the facsimile because it bears 
every sign of accuracy. The cut in the Blason shows, on 
the left side of the vertical bar of the monogram a white 
streak not visible in the Patelin ; but this streak runs across 
the grain of the wooden block and is no doubt due to some 
thing else than a split. 

% Owing to no fault of mine, the facsimile of this 
emblem, as shown in my Patelin (see note 11), like that 
in Claudin (op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 439), by which I was led 
to make an incorrect statement on page 116 of my trans- 
lation, fails to reveal the tell-tale marks ; but the accom- 
panying facsimile does, and I shall see that the facsimile 
in my book is made right as soon as an opportunity pre- 
sents itself. The would-be facsimiles in the humbug 
Baillieu reproduction of Levet’s Patelin, are as grossly 
inaccurate as is the Baillieu text. The character of this 
book should cast suspicion on every volume in the so-called 
Bibliotheque Gothique. 

6 Levet’s Villon followed his Blason, but whether his 
Villon followed his Patelin or not is uncertain. Mr. D.C. 
Stuart, a graduate student of Columbia University tem- 
porarily in Paris, has been so kind as to examine for me, 
side by side, the emblem in Levet’s Patelin and that in his 
Villon. Mr. Stuart is positive they were printed from the 
same block. As ‘‘the straight lines [in the Villon emblem] 
are more broken than in the print in the Patelin,’’? Mr. 
Stuart believes the Patelin came first. If this is true, 


Levet’s Patelin must have appeared toward the end of 
November, 1489, and his Villon must have been printed 
about December, 1489. 
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SuMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. 


Le Roy’s Patelin probably appeared about 1485 
or 1486, and is in all likelihood the oldest text of 
Patelin known. Levet’s edition appeared approxi- 
mately between November, 1489, and mid-October, 
1490, quite likely about the end of November, 
1489. Levet almost certainly copied Le Roy. 
Levet’s text is the oldest complete text known,” 
and differs in no essential respect from its appar- 
ent prototype. lLevet’s edition was reprinted by 
Beneaut, whose book appeared 20 Dec., 1490. 
But we shall see that Beneaut was by no means 
the only person indebted to Levet for the text of 


Patelin. 
(To be continued. ) 


Ricuarp HoLBrRook. 
Columbia University. 





A NOTE ON PHONETICS. 


In Professor George Hempl’s Gerinan Orthog- 
raphy and Phonology, well-known for its com- 
pleteness of treatment and its philological ‘ Akri- 
bie,’ I have always been puzzled not to find an 
allusion to a second value of the long 6-sound, 
discussed on pp. 144-5. Since the author enjoyed 
the codperation of North Germans, perfectly com- 
petent in phonetic questions, it is only after long 
hesitation that I bring up this point, however 
small it may be, for discussion. I clearly differen- 
tiate between the long 6 in such words as héhlen, 
Konig, hochst, Ofen, Goethe, Ol, Kloster, Trid- 
ler, Voiglein, Bischéfe, Herzige on the one hand, 
and on the other such as gréhlen, Stor, Plin, 
hiren, Behérde, Borde, Forde. The long 6 in these 
words is distinctly more open than the 6 in the 
first series of words, and is in that respect in about 
the same relation to the 6 in Konig, as the vowel 
in all is to that in old. As seen from the exam- 
ples given above, this 6 occurs ouly before liquids 
and nasals, and betrays, no doubt, Low German 
influence. I spent my youth in the old Holsa- 
tengau; my German, therefore, bears the North 


German stamp. 
Karu Detriev JESSEN. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


37T hope to give Levet’s whole book, in facsimile, in the 
volume containing my critical text of Patelin. 
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Revue germanique. 


Of magazine, as of bookmaking, there is no 
end, although most of it, alas, is being done with 
no other end in view, at least no other attainment 
to be noticed, but an endless variation, at most, if 
not an endless repetition of facts and fancies stated 
over and over again. But, to be sure, the charge 
of wasteful redundance cannot be preferred against 
the periodical, which is now about closing the first 
year of its much-needed existence: the Revue ger- 
manique, published by the firm of Félix Alcan, 
Paris, France. Its raison d’étre lies in the very 
statement of its purpose, 7. ¢., the philological (in 
the German sense), the historical-critical study of 
the Germanic nations inhabiting (we cite the sub- 
title) : ‘ Allemagne, Angleterre, Etats-Unis, Pays- 
Bas, Scandinavie.’ The aims of this latest addi- 
tion to the friendly literary intercourse of nations 
are more specifically, but most briefly, stated in 
the announcement behind the title page, they may, 
therefore, be quoted here : 


La Revue germanique, publiée sous les auspices 
des Universités de Lille, Lyon et Nancy, parait 
cing fois par an (janvier, mars, mai, juillet, 
novembre) en fascicules d’environ 8 feuilles, in- 
8°, formant un volume d’environ 640 pages. 

Chaque numéro contiendra : 

1° Des articles originaux sur la littérature, 
Vhistoire, la philologie, le mouvement social, les 
arts dans les pays de langue germanique et anglo- 
saxonne ; 

2° Des notes et documents inédits ou autres ; 

3° Des revues critiques des principales publi- 
cations récentes sous les rubriques suivantes: Lit- 
térature, Histoire des idées, Philologie, Histoire, 
Beaux-Arts ; 

4° Une Bibliographie sommaire et Revue des 
Revues frangaises et étrangéres. 


The editors, at least for the present year, are 
M. Henri Lichtenberger, professor at the univer- 
sity of Nancy, and M. Joseph Aynard. The first 
five numbers present, among others, articles and 
contributions by Ernest Lichtenberger, Albert 
Schweitzer, E. Spenlé, Gabriel Monod, Henri 
Lichtenberger, F. Baldensperger, Kaethe Schirr- 
macher, Charles Andler, A. Ehrhard, A. Tibal, 
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all of them active and well-known workers in the 
study of the German and English literatures, 
On the list of contributors we notice, in addition, 
such names as Bossert, Chuquet, Firmery, Foulet, 
Haguenin, Rod, Roustan, and many others, giving 
assurance of a good standard of scholarship and 
(with French writers this nearly goes without 
saying) of literary presentation. 

Of course, we all regret the discontinuance of 
the trilingual Cosmopolis, as a high-class maga- 
zine, if ever there was one. The Revue germani- 
que, while not coming into exactly the same 
category, yet will also codperate in lowering or 
pulling down a good deal of the Chinese wall of 
ignorance about each other, which nations allow 
to remain. While other countries, Germany in 
particular, can boast of an unbroken tradition of 
more than a century in the study of other nations, 
and not of the neighboring ones only, the French 
mind only of late years has felt the urgent neces- 
sity of a more intensive occupation with foreign 
literatures and foreign civilizations. Not that 
attempts of this sort have been lacking heretofore. 
The history of these, at least as far as French and 
German relations are concerned, may be conve- 
niently gathered from Th. Siipfle, Geschichte des 
deutschen Kultureinflusses auf Frankreich, 3 vol- 
umes, Gotha, 1886-1890. The war of 1870 
abruptly closed these efforts on the French side, 
which are intimately associated with such minds 
as Madame de Staél, V. Cousin, Michelet, Renan, 
Taine, Amiel, Sainte-Beuve. In resuming the 
work of these eminent writers, one striking differ- 
ence in the attitude taken and the methods applied 
immediately becomes obvious. While the intent 
and the point of view and methods of these ante- 
bellum critics were philosophical and esthetic, this 
younger generation, to a good extent trained in 
German philological methods, attack their prob- 
lems and tasks from the rock-firm foundation of 
philological criticism and historical method. 

We are promised, by M. G. Pariset, an article 
on the journal’s predecessor, the second of its name 
though chronologically. ‘La Revue germanique 
de 1858, d’aprés des documents inédits.’ We 
shall receive some light, then, presumably, on 
topics similar to the ones alluded to by Matthew 
Arnold in his exclamation, contained in his essay 
on Amiel, ‘If M. Schérer’s introduction to the 
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Revue germanique could but have been used, if Amiel 
could but have written the article on Uhland, and 
followed it up by plenty of articles more !”’ 

The scope of the undertaking, as seen not only 
from the avant-propos, but also from the numbers 
already issued, conforms with that broader con- 
ception of literature to which Friedrich Schlegel 
has been the first sponsor, who was, also, the first 
to edit, in Paris, and in 1803, a magazine, in 
German, which was intended to further the cul- 
tural intercourse and relations of the French and 
the German peoples, the Europa. 

The editors even have not hesitated, by giving 
admission to reports on the economic and social 
movements in the German countries, to continue, 
as it were, more calmly and more objectively, 
of course, the topics of the Deutsch-franzdsische 
Jahrbiicher, edited in 1843, at Paris, by Karl 
Marx and Arnold Ruge, containing extremely 
important documents concerning the influence, on 
German socialist doctrine, by French Saint-Simon- 
ism. It may be mentioned here, parenthetically, 
that the monographic presentation of the mediato- 
rial activities of Karl Marx, Arnold Ruge, Lo- 
renz Stein, and Karl Hillebrand, to name some 
of the most prominent, remains a charge on com- 
parative historians of culture and literature. 

If any doubt can be had about the inclusion of 
the last mentioned subjects in a periodical devoted 
to literature, no sane mind can possibly object 
to the treatment of subjects of philosophy, 
of art, and of music. Nobody will understand 
the ‘sousentendus,’ of German literature for 
instance, who does not extend his interest and 
study to these provinces of culture. This is fully 
recognized by the appearance of contributions, so 
far published, on Bach, Nietzsche, Adolph Men- 
zel, Matthias Griinewald, Goethe as a musician ; 
even the woman-question in Germany has been 
given space for discussion, and most fitly so. 

To enter into a review of the articles and reports 
devoted to literature proper, which form, after all 
and by right, the bulk of the contents, is impos- 
sible here. An entire supplementary number is 
given to helpful investigations about Schiller, 
occasioned by the centennial. The reports on 
publications concerning German Romanticism and 
Friedrich Hebbel are especially well done. 

One contribution, however, by Ernest Lichten- 
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berger, cannot be dismissed by simple quotation, 
on account of its intrinsic value and paramount 
suggestiveness. No one can afford not to read 
and think over ‘ Le ‘‘ Faust’’ de Goethe : Esquisse 
d’une méthode de critique impersonnelle.’ It so 
happens and, by a coincidence not so infrequent 
in scholarly research, that George Witkowski, 
professor at the University of Leipzig, at this 
year’s meeting deutscher Philologen und Schul- 
manner, proposed a plan of and brought a reso- 
lution calling for a committee to prepare, a scien- 
tific edition of Goethe’s Faust. But Professor E. 
Lichtenberger’s essay is yet of a more extended 
importance in proposing something new in literary- 
critical methodology. He wants to combine, in a 
composite picture, as it were, all the Faust-criti- 
cisms, with proper grading of their importance 
though, of whatever source and in whatever lan- 
guage and form. The proposition already has 
attracted the widest attention and called forth 
discussion, mostly approving. M. Lichtenberger 
proceeds to give, in a condensed form, an instance 
of this combined criticism of the different gener- 
ations, races, religions, individuals, with regard 
to Das ewig Weibliche. Strange to say, I fail to 
discover in this an allusion to the important preg- 
nancy of connotation in the word ‘ ewig,’ which, 
for instance, Professor J. Goebel wants to be 
understood as equal to ‘absolut.’ In the conven- 
tion of Faust-critics, the roll of which by the way 
abounds in misprints, not only Americans must 
insist on a seat being given to Emerson. 

The clear statement of M. Lichtenberger, of 
course, will dispel the apprehension expressed in 
Der Tag (Berlin), by either Heinrich or Julius 
Hart, that this sort of critical clearing-house system 
might give rise to a belief in ‘ein restloses Auf- 
gehen’ of a great work of art in any critical 
appreciation, no matter how competent it may be. 
Heaven save us from that kind of scientificism, 
so called by Mr. William James. 

In America, no doubt, this new enterprise, so 
successfully and suggestively started, will meet 
with the kindest appreciation, coupled with a 
renewed sense of obligation towards the noble aim 
of making the great nations of the world better 
understand, perhaps, better love each other. 


Karu DetLey JESSEN. 
Bryn Mawr College. 
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LEGACIES OF LUCIAN. 


In the leading article of the January (1906) 
Modern Language Notes, Mr. Adams of Cornell 
University has invited attention to the very 
obvious likeness between Jonson’s News from the 
New World discovered in the Moon and Lucian’s 
Vera Historia and Icaro-Menippus. 

Jonson’s many debts to the satirist of Samo- 
sata have been loudly proclaimed by critics and 
commentators. That indefatigable source-hunter, 
Whalley, long ago traced the ‘‘ Antimasque’’ in 
Volpone (1, 1) to the deliciously comic scene 
between the Pythagorean Cock and Mycillus in 
the Gallus, and certain pungent lines anent the 
pills of Horace in Poetaster (v, 1) to the Lezi- 
phanes; and, to cite a yet more notable instance 
of borrowing, Mr. A. W. Ward, in the wake of 
Koeppel, pointed out, in his excellent chapter on 
‘¢ Jonson ’’ (History of English Dramatic Liter- 
ature, 11, 355, Note), that the lively narrative of 
Mereury’s precocious thefts in Cynthia’s Revels 
(1, 1) is taken bodily from The Dialogues of 
the Gods. Moreover, no appreciative reader of 
Lucian can doubt for a moment that Jonson was 
recalling The Dialogues of the Dead and The 
Tyrant in his Masque of Lethe (to accept Gifford’ s 
name for Lovers Made Men) and in that malodo- 
rous ‘‘ Epigram’’ (exxxiii), The Famous Voyage. 

These borrowings Jonson frequently acknowl- 
edged in characteristic fashion. An indirect con- 
fession of his indebtedness in News from the New 
World is made by the very mention of the cynic, 
Menippus, Lucian’s favorite character. In that 
daintiest of masques, The Hue and Cry after Cupid, 
the dramatist points in one of his pompous foot- 
notes to The Dialogues of Venus and Cupid as a 
source. And shortly after that remarkable bit of 
‘‘lifting’’ in Cynthia's Revels (1, 1), he thus 
refers to his creditor : 

‘‘Amorphus. Lucian is absurd, he knew 
nothing : I will believe mine own travels before 
all the Lucians of Europe. He doth feed you 
with fittons, figments and leasings. 

Crites. Indeed I think next a traveller, he 
does pretty well.’’ 


All these things are as clear as Lucian’s moon 
even to him that runs and reads. But a little 
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legacy from our Greek to another Elizabethan 
has never been suspected. Yet I am inclined to 
believe that it was to a reminiscence of Lucian’s 
words that Marlowe owes his two most famous 
lines ( Doctor Faustus, Se. xiii, 91-92) :— 
‘* Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of lium ?”’ 


As everyone knows, Marlowe had once before 
written of the same loveliness (2 Tamburlaine, 
11, 4) :— 
‘* Helen, whose beauty summoned Greece to arms 
And drew a thousand ships to Tenedos.”’ 
Shakspere pays to Marlowe’s line the tribute of 
the copyist, when he, too, would describe Helen 
(Troilus and Cressida, 11, ii, 81-82) : — 
‘Why, she is a pearl, 

Whose price hath launch’d above a thousand ships.’’ 

In the Notes of the Clarendon Press edition of 
Doctor Faustus (1878), Mr. A. W. Ward says 
aptly enough (p. 86) :—‘*‘ This beautiful passage, 
which Marlowe has nowhere equalled, was no doubt 
originally suggested by the passage in the Iliad, 
m1, 156, where the old men of Troy, on seeing 
Helen appear in her beauty on the walls, say that 
she was worth the war caused by her.’? Homer 
is the fountain-head of Marlowe’s inspiration, of 
course, but may not the university-bred man have 
remembered the colloquy between Menippus and 
Mercury in The Dialogues of the Dead (as I have 
not Francklin by me, I cite Collins’ Translation, 
1874, p. 63) ? 


‘*¢ Mereury. This skull is Helen. 

Menippus. And it was for this that a thousand 
ships were manned from all Greece, and so many 
Greeks and Trojans died in battle, and so many 
towns were laid waste ! 

Mercury. Ay, but you never saw the lady 
alive, Menippus, or you would surely have said 
with Homer : — 

‘No marvel Trojans and the well-armed Greeks 
For such a woman should long toils endure, 
Like the immortal goddesses is she.’ ’’ 

In Homer’s lines there is, with every suggestion 
of the thought of the Faustus, no similarity of 
language. Yet the verbal resemblance between 
the passages of Lucian and Marlowe may be mere 
coincidence ; in any case, it is striking enough to 
attract and merit notice. 
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It is also noteworthy that Lucian, like Lucre- 
tius and Omar Khayydém (‘‘ I Myself am Heaven 
and Hell’’), anticipates Marlowe (Doctor Faustus, 
mi, 77, v, 120) in the potent conception of deep- 
est Hell, not as an abode of material horrors, but 
as a moral state. Mark the punishment of Mega- 


penthes in The Tyrant (Collins, pp. 75-76) :— 


‘‘Oyniseus. Let this man alone not be per- 
mitted to taste Lethe. So shall he suffer the 
bitterest punishment in the recollection of all that 
he has been and done and all the power he had 
while on earth and in the thought of his past 
pleasures.’’ 


An energetic Quellenjagd in the regions of 
Elizabethan drama and satire would doubtless 
reveal many legacies of Lucian. 


FREDERICK TUPPER, JR. 


University of Vermont. 





CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF CERTAIN 
SCENES IN GOETHE’S Faust. 


The chronology of certain scenes of the Gretchen 
tragedy in Goethe’s Faust, especially the ‘ Walpur- 
gisnacht’ scene, is, according to the opinion of 
many critics, very much confused. As a rule, 
Faust’s visit to the Brocken is thought to take 
place directly after his leaving Gretchen, and the 
anachronism of dates—the Walpurgisnacht being 
the night of the first of May, while the love story 
must be placed in June—is pointed out. Led by 
the considerations given below, I should suggest 
making the Brocken excursion immediately pre- 
cede the scene ‘ Dismal Day’ and the ‘ Prison’ 
scene. Since these two scenes are removed from 
the opening love scenes by almost a year, the 
‘Walpurgisnacht ’ scene should be placed on the 
first of May of the following year. Chronolog- 
ically it would fit in very well there, ten or eleven 
months after the beginning of the love story. 

But there are other than chronological reasons 
for changing the date of this scene. If we com- 
pare Faust’s lofty mood in the scene ‘ Forest and 
Cavern,’ after he had left Gretchen for the first 
time, with the humor with which he goes into the 
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orgy on the Brocken, it does not seem possible 
that he had left Gretchen in her misfortune just 
the day before. In this scene Gretchen is not in 
his heart nor in his mind ; he follows with a will 
his guide to pleasure of a kind which would have 
repulsed him, if he had not had time to forget 
his love. The ‘insipid diversions’ with which 
Mephistopheles has been lulling him to make him 
forget the wrong done to Gretchen must have 
been various, and must have filled the whole time 
from his sudden departure after the murder of 
Valentin to the returning first of May with its 
Walpurgisnacht. This night festival is intended 
by Mephistopheles to be his last and greatest 
‘diversion’; he wishes by that climax of debauch- 
ery to cure Faust forever of all sentimentality. 
But he has miscalculated. Faust’s better self 
revolts. Just here is the dramatic justification 
for the whole ‘Walpurgisnacht’ scene. This 
whirlwind of lewdness was needed to bring back 
to Faust’s memory the pure and noble emotions of 
his former love. While he is dancing with the 
naked witches, he has the vision of Gretchen in 
her misery. This causes the terrible reaction in 
his mind which manifests itself in the outbreak of 
rage in the scene ‘ Dismal Day’ and in his visit 
to the prison. 

There is another reason why these three scenes 
should be closely connected. There exists a frag- 
ment of a scene following the ‘ Intermezzo’ and 
representing the court of Satan on the Brocken, 
where Faust learns about Gretchen’s plight. 
Though Goethe omitted that scene as out of har- 
mony with the changed Faust plan, yet he did 
not wish to leave Faust without means of knowing 
the fate of Gretchen ; and if he considered Faust’s 
vision of his beheaded love sufficient information 
about a fate upon the whole not hard to imagine, 
he must have intended that that vision should 
occur directly before what appears as the result of 
it and of the information carried by it, the fren- 
zied outbreak against Mephistopheles and the 
attempted deliverance from prison. 


FRIEDRICH WEHSE. 


Prospect Heights School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Samson Agonistes 1665-6. 


Here Milton has : 


Not willingly, but tangled in the fold 

Of dire necessity. 
What are we to understand by ‘fold?’ Since 
‘dire necessity’ is obviously from Horace, Od. 
3. 24. 6, as noted long ago by Todd, we might 
think of his daqueis, line 8. However, this, while 
it may have yielded a suggestion, would give 
‘net,’ ‘gin,’ or ‘snare’ (all Miltonic words), 
but hardly ‘fold.’ These three words are com- 
mon enough in the Bible, too ; but the turn of 
phrase here is not Scriptural. 

Milton’s original is rather Greek, and a com- 
parison of certain passages from the Attic drama- 
tists shows that we may render ‘fold’ by ‘coil,’ 
or, more generally, ‘ toil(s).’ 

The first passage we may consider is Sophocles, 
Ant. 343-7 : 

Kovpovowy Te pidrov épviOwy audiBarov aye 

kai Onpav aypiwv €Ovy, movrov 7° civadiay pvow 

oreiparor SuxTvoKAWTT OLS 

mrepippadys avyp. 

(‘And the light-hearted race of birds, and the 
tribes of savage beasts, and the sea-brood of the 
deep, he snares in the meshes of his woven toils 
[in the coils of woven nets].’—Jebb). 

Here the meaning is literal, but perhaps Milton 
adapted such a phrase as oveiparot SuxtvoxAdoras, 
and contaminated it with such a one as we find in 
Aeschylus, Prom. 1076-9 : 

eidvian yap 
Kouk égaidvys ovd€ Aabpaiws 
cis drépavrov Oikrvov arns 
éumrexOnoec? im’ dvoias, 
which Plumptre renders : 

For now with open eyes, 

Not taken unawares, 

In Até’s endless net 

Ye shall entangled be 

By folly of your own. 

Here we have ‘entangled’ and ‘net’ (ef. 
Agam. 358 ff., 1115, 1382, 1492 ; even of Dike, 
Agam. 1611), as, in the passage from the Anti- 
gone, we have ‘coils.’ Nor should we overlook 
Orestes’ characterization of the robe in which 
Agamemnon was slain, Choeph. 998-1000 : 
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dypevpa. Onpds, 7) vexpod rodévOvrov 


Spoirns katackyvopa ; Sikrvov pev ody 
dpkvuy T ay eros Kal rodvoTHpas médas, 
where Plumptre has : 


A wild beast’s trap ?—a pall that wraps a bier, 
And hides a dead man’s feet ?—A net, I trow, 
A snare, a robe entangling, one might call it. 


Add Euripides, Orestes 25-26 : 
9 woow Greipw mepiBadrors’ tpaopare 
ExTELVEV, 
which Way translates : 
Who trapped in tangling toils her lord, and slew. 
Cf. Orestes 1315 : 
oreixe. yap ciorecotoa Suxtiwy Bpoxovs, 
which Way renders : 
For into the net’s meshes, lo, she falls. 
The suggestion of ‘robe’ is what occurs to 
one in first reflecting upon Milton’s ‘fold,’ yet 
the latter is not inevitably restricted to a garment. 


It is interesting to find that Shakespeare has 
(Hen. V. 5. 1. 20-21) : 


Dost thou thirst, base Trojan, 
To have me fold up Parca’s fatal web ? 


ALBERT 8. Cook. 
Yale University. 





STRAY NOTES. 


Tennyson, Princess 3. 11. 


The circled Iris of a night of tears 


is doubtless a reminiscence of Shakespeare, A/I’s 
Well 1. 3. 156-8: 
What’s the matter 


That this distempered messenger of wet, 
The many-colored Iris, rounds thine eye. 


This I did not see when I wrote the note in my 
edition. 
Dante, Inf. 26. 52-3. 


A classical mention of the divided flame, which 
Scartazzini has missed, is Seneca, Cid. 311-3, 
which Miss Harris translates : 
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The stubborn flame is split 
In two, and one discordant half divides 
Again. I shudder, father, at the sight. 


‘Je n’en vois pas la nécessité.’ 


It is well known that the Comte d’ Argenson, 
Intendant of Paris, on Desfontaines’ remarking to 
him by way of excuse, ‘ I] faut bien que je vive,’ 
made reply, ‘Je n’en vois pas la nécessité.” This 
has been traced back to Tertullian, Idolat. 5 (see 
King’s Class. and For. Quot., No. 1184). A 
more ultimate source seems to be Seneca, Epist. 
12, s. f.: ‘Malum est in necessitate vivere, sed 
in necessitate vivere necessitas nulla est. Quidni 
nullasit? Patent undique ad libertatem vie multe, 
breves, faciles. Agamus Deo gratias quod nemo 
in vita teneri potest; calcare ipsas necessitates 
licet.’ See also his Phen. 153, aud Cunliffe’s 
remarks upon it in his Influence of Seneca upon 


Elizabethan Tragedy. 


ALBERT §S. Cook. 
Yale University. 





A NOTE ON THE Jntroduzione alle Virtn. 


Among the numerous works of Medizeval liter- 
ature which were influenced more or less power- 
fully and directly by the Consolatio Philosophie 
of Boéthius, one of the most interesting, by reason 
both of its linguistic and literary excellence, and 
also of the doubts attaching to its authorship and 
the date of its composition, is the Introduzione alle 
Virti, attributed to Bono Giamboni. Gaspary' 
states that the Latin work served as a model for 
the Italian, and this statement, though not based 
upon a thorough investigation,” seems reasonable, 
since Boéthius is quoted in the Introduzione,* and 
since points of resemblance between the Latin and 
Italian works abound. 

Any investigation into the sources of the Intro- 
duzione should take account, not only of the work 
of Boéthius, but also of the Elegia de diversitate 


1 Storia della lett. ital., 1, 165. 

? Casini (Gréber’s Grundriss, u, 3, 1, pp. 44, n. 3), 
draws attention to the need for an investigation of the 
sources of the Introduzione. 

°Cf., for example, ed. Tassi, Florence, 1836, p. 233. 
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fortune et philosophie Consolatione, of Arrigo da 
Settimello, since the IJntroduzione and the last- 
named work bear a striking resemblance to each 
other in at least one particular. When Philosophy 
first appears to the author of the Introduzione he 
notices that from her is generated a brilliant light : 


‘*E della detta figura nascea una luce tanto 
grande e profonda, che abbagliava gli occhi di 
coloro, che guardare la volieno; sicché poche 
persone la poteano fermamente mirare. E della 
detta luce nasceano sette grandi e maravigliosi 
splendori, che alluminavano tutto il mondo.’’ 


The identity of these seven splendors, which is 
not revealed in the text of the Introduzione, would 
appear to be the seven sciences of the trivium 
and the quadrivium. That they are such is not 


a matter of conjecture, highly probable in the 
present case, since these sciences are personified 
as goddesses who accompany Philosophy when she 
first appears to Arrigo da Settimello : 


Hanc phronesin dictam septens cohors comitatur, 
Prebuit officium cuilibet illa suum. 

Prima fovet pueros ; alia soligizat ; amcenat 
Tertia colloquiis: perticat illa solum ; 

Hee abacum monstrat ; alia philominat ; et altum 
Erigit ad superos septima virgo caput. 

His preedicta dea sedit comitata deabus.® 


That the author of the Introduzione had easy 
access to the work of Arrigo da Settimello is 
certain, since we learn from F. Villani that 
‘*Henrigettus . primam discentibus artem 
aptissimus, per scholas Italiz continuo frequen- 
tatur.’’® It would, therefore, seem that the iden- 
tity of the seven splendors is not a subject for 
doubt. And whereas in this instance Arrigo 
offers a source for the Introduzione, in Boéthius 
we find no mention of any seven splendors, or any 
equivalent therefor. 


J. A. CHILp. 
University of California. 


4 Op. cit., p. 234. 

5 Leyser, Historia poetarum et poematum medii evi, Hale. 
Magdeb., 1721, p. 476. 

® Quoted by Milanesi (J Boezioe L’ Arrighetio, Florence, 
1864, p. Ixxii), without page reference from F. Villani, 
De Henrico a Septimello, in Liber de civitatibus Florentia 
famosis civibus, Florentiz, Mazzoni, 1846, which is inac- 
cessible to me. 
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NOTES ON THE Shepherd’s Calendar, AND 
OTHER MATTERS CONCERNING THE 
LIFE OF EDMUND SPENSER. 


The general opinion of biographers of Spenser is 
that he wrote the Shepherd’s Calendar while in 
the North of England, probably in East Lan- 
cashire where he is supposed to have gone after 
leaving Cambridge in 1576, and that by means 
of it he gained the friendship and patronage of 
Leicester and Sidney. A careful reading of 
the Shepherd’s Calendar and of the corres- 
pondence between Spenser and Gabriel Harvey 
has led me to the belief (1) that the ac- 
quaintance between Spenser and Sidney was of 
much earlier origin; (2) that by far the most 
part, if not all, of the Shepherd’s Calendar was 
composed in Kent, probably at Penshurst, the 
home of Sidney ; and (3) that in all probability 
entirely too much has been made of Spenser’s 
sojourn in the north. 

Before taking up each of these points in order, 
it is well to notice that the whole tenor of the 
Shepherd’s Calendar makes it clear that it was 
the last of a series of juvenile poems, and that the 
poet expected to discontinue making on account 
of his loss of Rosalind. In the April Eclogue 
Hobbinol (Gabriel Harvey) says of the poet : 


His pleasant pipe, which made us merriment, 
He wilfully hath broke, and doth forbeare 
His wonted songs, wherein he all outwent.? 


Again in the January Eclogue, the poet himself, 
because of his lack of success in love, exclaims : 


‘* Wherefore, my pipe, allbe rude Pan thou please, 
Yet for thou pleasest not where most I would ; 
And thou, unlucky muse, that wontest ease 
My musing mind, yet canst not when thou should ; 
Both pipe and muse shall sore the while abye!”’ 
So broke his oaten pipe, and downe did lye. 


The Shepherd’s Calendar clearly belongs to the 
end rather than to the beginning of a series of 
poems. 


1See Craik, Spenser and his Poetry, p. 11. 

? The following poems by Spenser are mentioned in the 
Shepherd’s Calendar and in Spenser’s letter to Harvey : 
Pageants, Dreams, Legendes, Court of Cupid, and 
‘*Sondry other’’ Sonnets, Translation of Moschus’ Idyl- 
lion of Winged Love. 
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(1) In the first place there is in the poem a 
certain air of familiarity with the Sidneys and the 
Dudleys which would hardly be consistent with 
the view that the poet was attempting by its 
means to gain favor with them. 


In the April Eclogue Hobbinol says, 
Colin thou kenst, the southern shepherd’ s boy. 


This southern shepherd could be none other than 
Sir Philip Sidney, whose home at this time was at 
Penshurst in Kent. The gloss renders this more 
than mere conjecture. In it we read, ‘‘ Seemeth 
hereby that Colin perteyneth to some southern 
nobleman, and perhaps in Surrey or Kent, the 
rather because he so often nameth the Kentish 
downes, and before, as lythe as lasse of Kent’’ 
(see below). 

In the August Eclogue we have a singing match 
between Willie and Perigot, in which Perigot 
recites his luckless love story. The gloss adds 
this note, ‘‘ By Perigot who is meant I cannot 
uprightly say: but if it be who is supposed his 
love, she deserveth no lesse praise than he giveth 
her.’’ I feel that here we have a covert allusion 
to the love of Sir Philip Sidney for his Stella, 
Penelope Devereux, to whom he dedicated his 
Astrophel and Stella Sonnets, which were in pro- 
cess of composition at this time. 

Again in the October Eclogue, when Cuddie, 
who, as the gloss hints, may be the poet himself, 
complains of the contempt into which poetry has 
fallen, Piers answers him : 

Abandon, then, the base and viler clowne ; 
Lyft up thyself out of the lowly dust, 

And sing of bloody Mars, of wars, of giusts 
Then may thy muse display her fluttering wing, 
And stretch herself at large from East to West ; 
Or, if thee please in bigger notes to sing, 


Advaunce the worthy whome shee loveth best, 
That first the white beare to the stake did bring.® 


The reference here is clearly to Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester. No poet would have dared to 
utter these lines had he not been on terms of inti- 
macy with the earl. 

In the November Eclogue, Colin bewails the 
death of Dido. The argument to the eclogue 
says that she was ‘‘some mayden of greate bloud. 
The personage is secret, and to me altogether un- 


3 This was actually done in the Faerie Queene. 
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knowne, albe of himself I have often required the 
same.’’ That she was not unknown to the poet 
we have the poet’s own words : 


Als Colin Cloute she would not once disdayne. 
And again : 


Sing now, ye shepherd daughters, sing no moe 
The songs that Colin made you in her praise. 


She is mourned by a great shepherd named Lobbin, 
O thou great shepherd, Lobbin, how great is thy griefe. 


We know that about this time Spenser had a poem 
entitled Stemmata Dudleiana, which today may 
appear in a modified form in the Ruins of Time. 
In this latter poem are praised certain members of 
the Dudley family. May it not have been that in 
the older poem were found those songs that ‘‘ Colin 
made in her praise?’’ Certainly Lobbin looks 
almost like an anagram for Robert Dudley. The 
only member of the Dudley family who died not 
far from the date of the Shepherd’s Calendar is 
Ambrosia Sidney,‘ a twenty-year old daughter of 
Sir Henry Sidney, niece of the Earl of Leicester, 
and named after his elder brother, Ambrose Dud- 
ley, Earl of Warwick. She died on the 23d of 
February, 1575-6. It may be objected that 
Spenser at this time was in college, but we shall 
see later from the February Eclogue that in his 
youth he was a frequent visitor in Kent.° 

Certainly by October, 1579, Spenser was on 
sufficient terms of intimacy with Leicester to live 
at Leicester House in London, and to write to 
Hobbinol of the ‘‘ sweetness that I have already 
tasted’’ in this patronage. This was before 
December 5, 1579, when the Shepherd’s Calendar 
was entered at Stationers’ Hall. 

(2) Furthermore, every definite local reference 
we have in the poem is to Kent or Surrey. In 
order to be as accurate as possible I shall take up 
each of the eclogues in turn. 

In the January Eclogue there is no direct refer- 


‘The following line may have been suggested by her 
name : 
Then drinks she nectar with ambrosia mixt. 


5The Stemmata Dudleiana has long been mourned as 
one of Spenser’s lost poems. But we learn from one of 
Harvey’s letters to the poet dated April 7, 1580, that it 
was in Latin, and if it was no better than the Latin poem 
in one of his letters to Harvey we need shed no tears. 
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ence to any district in England. 
exclaims : 


In it the poet 


A thousand times I curse that carefull howre 
Wherein I longed the neighbouring towne to see. 


There is nothing here that could lead us to suspect 
that he was writing this in the north of England. 

February. In this there are two references to 
Kent, one of which may have some further 
biographical significance : 


a. Seest how brag yond Bullocke beares, 
So smirke, so smoothe, his pricked eares? 
His hornes beene as broade as a Rainbowe bent, 
His dewlap as lythe as a lasse of Kent. 
b. But shall I tell thee a tale of truth, 
Which I cond of Tityrus in my youth, 
Keeping his sheep on the hills of Kent ? 


The gloss says that by Tityrus is probably meant 
Chaucer. We do know that Spenser served his 
apprenticeship under Chaucer. I am afraid, 
however, that we would have to look long in 
Chaucer for the tale of the oak and ‘the briar. It 
is interesting to know, however, that Spenser 
spent a part of his youth in Kent. 

March. No local reference. 

April. See the reference above. 

May. No local reference. 

June. This eclogue has been most frequently 
quoted to establish the fact that the Shepherd’s 
Calendar was written in the North. But to me 
it indicates, if it indicates anything, that the poem 
was not written in the North, but in some place to 
which the poet had come from the North. Colin 
Clout, the poet, complains of his fate, and con- 
trasts it with his friend’s : 


O happy Hobbinoll! I bless thy state, 

That Paradise hast found which Adam lost : 
Here wander may thy flocke, early or late, 
Withouten dreade of Wolves to bene ytost : 
Thy lovely layes here mayest thou freely boste. 
But I, unhappy man! whom cruell fate 

And angry Gods pursue from coste to coste, 
Can nowhere fynd to shroude my lucklesse pate. 


Hobbinol urges him to 


Forsake the soyle that so doth thee bewitch, 
Leave me those hills where harbrough nis to see, 
And to these dales resort.® 


6 The gloss makes it perfectly clear that these lines refer 
to the north and south of England respectively. 
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Again Hobbinol says : 


Colin, to heare thy rymes and roundelayes, 
Which thou wert wont on wastfull hylls to singe 
I more delight than lark. 


In the July Eclogue, Morell, speaking of 


famous hills, mentions 


St. Michaels Mount 
That wards our Westerne coste, 
And of St. Brigets howre, I trowe, 
All Kent can rightly boaste. 


Then, after recalling the names of hills famous in 
antiquity : 

But little needes to strowe my store, 

Suffice this hill of our. 

Here hath the salt Medway his sourse, 

The salt Medway, that trickling streamis 

Adoune the dales of Kent. 
Penshurst is within a very few miles of the source 
of the Medway. 

August. See above. 

In the September Eclogue Hobbinol says to 
Diggon Davie : 

Fye on the, Diggon, and all thy foule leasing ! 
Well is it knowne that sith the Saxon king 
Never was Woolfe scene, many nor some, 

Nor in all Kent, nor in Christendome. 

Further, if by Roffin in the same eclogue the 
poet refers to John Young, Bishop of Rochester, 
who from 1567 to 1578 was master of Pembroke 
Hall, Spenser’s Alma Mater, would it not be 
significant that Spenser here compliments him, 
and adds, 


Colin Clout, I wene, be his self boye. 


Rochester is not far from Penshurst, and the lines 
would be a delicate compliment to an old college 
professor, now a near neighbor. This, too, would 
give this part of the poem a date between 1578 
and early in 1579. 

No references of a local nature in October, 
November and December. 

(3) All these references to the south and only 


7John Young, 1534(?)-1605. ‘‘The best testimony, 
however, to Young’s faculty for securing the affections of 
his pupils and colleagues is Spenser’s celebration of him 
as ‘faithful Roffy’ in the Shepherd’s Calendar, ‘ Roffy’ 
being an abbreviation of Roffensis ; which became Young’s 
title when, on Feb. 18, 1578-9, he was elected to the 
Bishopric of Rochester.’ —Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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one to the north of England seem to establish the 
fact that Spenser’s northern journey had a very 
slight effect upon the Shepherd’s Calendar. If we 
accept the usual explanation he went up there to 
visit relatives. But certainly no young man with 
any aspirations to literary fame would long stay 
away from the neighborhood of the court and the 
literary coterie in London. Nor am I convinced 
by any means that the earlier commentators were 
wrong when they made Kent the home of Rosa- 
lind. Granting that her name was Dinley, the 
fact that there were Dinleys in East Lancashire 
near Pendle Forest in 1570 is of no more conse- 
quence than the fact that there were Dinleys in 
nearly every county of England at the same time.* 

As a further argument it occurs to me that 
Gabriel Harvey constantly gives us the impres- 
sion that he was personally acquainted with the 
poet’s charmer, a fact which could scarcely be 
credible if she lived in the distant provinces 
instead of near the metropolis, for Harvey divided 
his time between London and Cambridge. He 
has preserved one of her compliments of Spenser. 
In his letter of May 9, 1580, to the poet, he said, 
‘¢ Gentle Mistress Rosalind once reported him to 
have all the intelligences at commandment, and 
at another christened him her Signior Pegaso.”’ 
In the December Eclogue the poet cries out : 


Adieu, good Hobbinoll, that was so true, 
Tell Rosalind, her Colin bids her adieu.® 


In the gloss to the April Eclogue is found the 
following: ‘‘For it is well knowen, even in 
spighte of Colin and Hobbinoll, that she is a 
Gentlewoman of no meane house, nor endewed 
with any vulgare and common gifts, both of 
nature and manners.’’ This seems also to be 


8 The following two notes from the Calendar Inquis. Post 
Mortem Henry VII. may be of interest : 

12 Nov., 1494—Edw. Langfoded enfoeffed Edw. Dynely, 
Esq., Henry Spencer and others of manors in Co. Berks. 

18 Feb., 1494—Sanchea Carvanell in land suit with 
Anne Dynely, Thomas Spenser, etc., Co. Hants. 

See also Index of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 

will of Moile Dyneley, Gent. of Nackington, Kent, pro- 
bated in 1594. 
_ * Dr. Grosart thinks that ‘‘the absence of Rosalind from 
him seems to point to her leaving her home, and being 
separated from him,’’ and he refers us to Drayton’s cele- 
bration of her as among the Cotswold Hills. 
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corroborated by a passage from Spenser’s letter 
to Harvey dated October, 1579. ‘‘Then also, 
meseemeth the work (the Shepherd’s Calendar) 
too base for his excellant Lordship, being made 
in honor of a private Personage unknowne, which 
of some ylwillers might be upbraided not to be so 
worthie, as you knowe she is.”’ 

In this connection, it seems not out of place 
to raise a question concerning the extraction of 
Spenser’s immediate family. 

In Grosart’s Life of Spenser, we find in the first 
volume a statement that leads us to suppose that 
there were two distinct branches of the family, 
one spelling its name ‘‘ser’’ and the other 
‘‘cer’’; that the former was found chiefly in the 
East Lancashire district ; and that these spellings 
were more or less consistently kept up. From 
this he traces the origin of the poet’s family to 
East Lancashire. This opinion has been con- 
curred in by all the leading Spenser biographers. 
The Globe edition says: ‘‘For the particular 
branch of the Spencer or Spenser family (one 
branch wrote the name with s, another with c) to 
which the poet belonged, it has been well sug- 
gested that it was settled in East Lancashire in 
the neighborhood of Pendle Forest.’’ 

Now, I shall attempt to show that there never 
was any great difference made between the spell- 
ings, but that the same family often spelt the name 
in either way, and that often, as was true with the 
poet himself, the same person spelt it in both ways.” 
This carelessness was not at all an unusual thing 
in those times. The sources of my information 
were Wills, Registers, Inquisitions, Chancery 
Records, State Papers, Domestic and Foreign, 
Heralds’ Visitations, Accounts, ete. I found the 
name Spenser or Spencer in the following counties 
in which the owners had holdings, had filed their 
wills, or were buried. In case a man’s name 
occurred in more than one county, as was often 
the case, I had some difficulty. In many cases I 
was able to trace him to his home county, in 
others, I chose the county in which he seemed to 
be most interested. The result of my research I 
give below. I arrange the counties beginning 


0 For example, in the Reports of the Deputy Keeper of 
Public Records in Ireland, under “ Fiants Elizabeth,’’ 
dated May 12, 1588, and July 4, 1594, we have the poet’s 
name spelt first Spencer and then Spenser. 
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with the north and west. The first column of 
figures includes those who spelt their names 
Spencer, the second Spenser. The period covered 
by my research includes the reigns of Henry VII, 
Henry VIII, Edward VI, Queen Mary and 
Queen Elizabeth. Very few names were selected 
after the year 1590, only those who for some 
reason or other might be useful in further re- 
search. In London, I have arranged the names 
according to parish churches whose registers I 
had ‘access to. In many cases a person was found 
holding land in several parishes. In such cases I 
assigned him to the parish in which he was buried. 
This was possible in most cases. A number, not 
as large as one would expect, could not be assigned 
to any definite locality. 


County. 7CER. ’SER. REMARKS. 
Cumberland...........+«+ ats 1 
TORESIIEO xcosccsccssacsece on 1 
Lancashire .......s..esee 6 13 
Cheshire .....<000s0s0ce000 3 1 
Lichfield and Birming- 

BR, Wii scacssccces 3 41 
Warwickshire ........... 2 3 * 
Shropshire...........++ . 8 1 
Glamorganshire......... 1 ‘a 
Gloucestershire and 

Wiltshire, Wills....... 13 14* 
Somersetshire,.......+... 5 1* 
Devonshire ...........+06. ‘se 1 
Hampshire ..........0000 1 6 
PRIOR sscrecsssesssiacvinse 1 8 
DR saacisisasaces cesses 4 1 
PEE cis cisaieceescsneccace 1 2 
Buckinghamshire....... 2 ane 
Berkshire ..........0008 + 1 2 
Oxfordshire...........s00 1 
Hertfordshire............ 3 
PRI cccnnccsssrcecassess 7 1 
NORTON scssscccssescasesaie 4 3T 
Nottinghamshire........ 3 <n 
Huntingdonshire........ 2 > tad 
Bedfordshire..........++ 5 3 
Hampton and Rutland, 

WUD asssssdsaincisvcnds 27 9 * 
Lincolnshire..........+4+ 4 3 
LAR. ccccossencceccoonce 17 6 No parish given. 
St. Mary, Woolnoth.... 6 2 
St. Mary, Whitechapel .. 1 
St. Sepulchre’s........... one 1 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill 9 1 
St. Fosters. ..ccrscscseses 2 2 


Christ Church, New- 
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Counry. ’CER. ’SER. REMARES. 

St. Olaff’s, Southwark.. ... 1 
Allhallows, Barking... 1 2 
Allhallows the More... 1 2 
St. Clement, Danes..... .. 1 
St. Peter’s, Cornhill... 2 
St. Margaret’s, West- 

SIE csececnsesreceses ws 1 
St. Antholin, Budge 

BE ccnctesersnssaneseven 4 on 
St. James, Clerkenwell 3 3 
FE I Bitccavcisnaecses 2 
St. Dunstan in the East ve 
St. Dunstan, Stepney.. 1 2 
St. Stephen’s, Upon 

Wallbrooke............ 2 ase 
St. Vedast’s.....cccccceee 9 9 
Kensington.........0000+ 2 3* 
Cle WIR. ceccctcscsee 2 if 
St. Botolph’s..........++. 11 7*t 
St. Thomas the Apostle 1 1t 
INGE tFEOOE ..000c.scccecsss 7 3 
PRR. .ncccccecsecscscenes 1 7 Not including 

the poet. 


Same family, * 
Name spelt in both ways, t 


I might also add that I spent considerable time 
trying to discover the parentage of the author, 
but, with the exception of a slight clew upon 
which I am still working, it remains as great a 
mystery as ever. 

P. M. Buck, Jr. 


William McKinley High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





SOME SPANISH WORDS IN THE 
WORKS OF BEN JONSON. 


A recent perusal of the works of Ben Jonson 
impressed me with the fact that some words of 
Spanish origin have not as yet been adequately 
explained by the editors and commentators of this 
poet. I therefore offer the following explanations 
to those interested in the study of Jonson’s works. 

LomtTEerO (Every Man out of his Humour, v, 
4; vol. 1, p. 132 ¢.1).’ This word is not found 


1 Owing to the great diversity of divisions into scenes by 
the various editors and the general inaccessibility of the 
original editions, all references are made to F. Cunning- 
ham’s edition, ‘‘ The Works of Ben Jonson, with critical 
and explanatory notes and a memoir by William Gif- 
ford,’’? in three volumes (London, 1897), as being the 
most convenient edition. 
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in any dictionary, not even Murray’s ; neither 
does any commentator notice it either in his notes 
or glossary. Jonson himself nowhere uses this 
word again. After a first reading I passed the 
word without troubling myself about it. Not 
until Dr. C. M. Hathaway, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, called my attention to it did I begin to study 
this peculiar word. Dr. Hathaway tried to con- 
nect it with the Spanish Jomo, a loin. 

No doubt we have here a word coined by 
Jonson to serve a special purpose. At the begin- 
ning of act v, scene 4, Carlo says to George (p. 
130, c. 1): ‘‘ Let me have a good fat loin of pork 
laid to me presently.’? While waiting for his 
order, Carlo passes the time drinking. In this 
pastime he indulges so vigorously, that soon he 
becomes exceedingly jolly. At length he calls 
again for George to inquire after the pork. It is 
at this point that Jonson introduces the new word. 
Carlo begins to sing and dance, and, instead of 
using the common /a, Ja or any of the common 
refrains found in similar situations in Shakspeare, 
facetiously coins a word referring to the occupation 
of George. Jonson probably coined his word from 
lomo, loin ; then the diminutive Jomito, a delicious 
little loin ; and then lomitero, one who prepares a 
delicious loin. By analogy with such words as 
verdad (veritatem), bondad (bonitatem) he simply 
dropped the pretonic 7. Hence, lomtero. 

This word is a philological impossibility, and, 
as a matter of fact, does not exist in Spanish. If 
there were a corresponding word, its development 
would have been as follows: lumbum = lomo; 
*lumbarium = *lombairu, *lombero. Thus, after 
all, as far as mere sound is concerned, Jonson is 
not so very far from a philologically correct form. 
But we must remember that in Jonson’s time there 
was no science of philology, and no one dreamt of 
sound-laws. 


Verpucosuip (The Alchemist, 11, 2; vol. 1, 
p. 41, ce. 2). 
His great 
Verdugoship has not a jot of language. 


Gifford explains : ‘‘ Verdugo is the name of a 
noble Spanish family, and was probably that of 
some individual well known to the writers of 
Jonson’s time. He is mentioned by Fletcher : 


Contrive your beard o’ the top cut, like Verdugo.’’ 
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There is quite a difference between the two pas- 
sages. Jonson uses an abstract title, Fletcher a 
concrete person. Count Baudissin translates Jon- 
son’s passage : 


Der grosse Don Verdugo hat kein Iota 
Von Sprachgenie. 


To this he adds Gifford’s note, but adds the little 
word ‘‘wahrscheinlich’’ in speaking of Verdugo 
as a family name. But the translator has sub- 
stituted for the abstract title the concrete person ; 
so that Gifford’s note fits the translation far better 
than the original. 

The name Verdugo is a very uncommon name. 
I have looked through several catalogues of the 
Spanish nobility without being able to find the 
name. The only person of that name mentioned 
anywhere I found in a history of Spanish music, 
where an organist, Martinez Verdugo, living in 
the sixteenth century, is mentioned. The only 
explanation for Gifford’s note I can offer, is the 
fact that in the folio edition of 1640 the word is 
printed veRDUGO-ship. Throughout this edition 
all proper names occurring in the dialogue are 
thus capitalized. This probably misled Gifford. 
But all scholars know how little importance can 
be attached to the capitalization, italicization, 
punctuation, and even spelling of these older 
editions. 

The word Verdugo primarily means hangman, 
executioner. It is very generally employed to 
denote a cruel, brutish person ; and then, by 
extension of its meaning, to denote any boor or 
uncultured person. In this sense Verdugoship, 
as equivalent to ‘‘ Boorship, Clownship, Foolship,”’ 
or the like, would be quite natural; whereas, 
‘«.ship’’ added to a proper name is really incon- 
ceivable. 

ADALANTADO (Every Man out of his Humour, 
v, 5; vol. 1, p. 184, ¢. 1). The word is mis- 
spelled. It should be Adelantado. All editors 
have retained the form as misspelled by Jonson. 
Gifford merely quotes Minshen’s definition : ‘‘in 
Hispania unius provincie preses determinandis 
litibus destinatus.’? The following is translated 
from the great Diccionario de la Lengua Castellana 
by Donadiu y Puignau : 


‘* Adelantado, the governor of a frontier prov- 
ince. In times of peace the presiding official and 
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chief justice of the kingdom or province or certain 
districts, and in time of war the chief of the army. 
All the governors throughout the kingdom were 
subject to his authority.’’ 


Pavin, Stroup (The Alchemist, rv, 2; vol. 01, 
p. 54, c. 2). 


Ask from your courtier to your inns-of-court man, 
To your mere milliner ; they will tell you all, 

Your Spanish gennet is the best horse ; your Spanish 
Stoup is the best garb ; your Spanish beard 

Is the best cut; your Spanish ruffs are the best 

Wear ; your Spanish pavin the best dance. 


Sroup. Gifford says in a note: ‘‘I am unable 
to explain this. It may mean that the Spanish 
fashion of evincing politeness is the most respectful 
(for garb is sometimes used for a mode of beha- 
vior), or stowp may signify some article of dress—- 
but this is all at random.’’ All subsequent com- 
mentators, however, have adopted Gifford’s first 
suggestion. Count Baudissin, adopting this, trans- 


lates : 
Jeder wird euch sagen 


Spaniens Genette sei das beste Pferd, 
Die span’ sche Form die beste Etiquette. 

Here we have another word coined by Jonson. 
Stoup has nothing to do with the English stoop, to 
bend, bow. It is the Spanish estopa, tow, tow- 
cloth. The diminutive estopilla means a very fine 
cloth. The following definition is translated from 
the Dictionary of the Spanish Academy (and lit- 
erally copied by Donadiu y Puignan and Salv4) : 
‘*a very fine and thin cloth, like cambric, loosely 
woven and light, resembling gauze in transpar- 
ency.”’ 

Jonson coined stoup from estopa while he had 
in mind the meaning of estopilla. He naturally 
dropped the initial e, since Spanish always pre- 
fixes this letter to any word beginning with 
impure s. (cf. Lat. stupa, Sp. estopa, Fr. étoupe ; 
but Ital. stoppa, Engl. stop. ) 

All editors of Jonson retain the spelling stoup 
in this passage, while they spell the verb ‘“‘stoop’’ 
(Alchem. tv, 1; p. 53, ce. 1) and the noun 
**stoop’’ (Sejanus, 1,1; vol. 1, p. 278, c. 1) 
with 00. Only the editions of 1616 (Alchem.) 
and 1640 spell the verb also stoup. But I have 
already remarked before that we attach little 
importance to the spelling of Elizabethan authors. 


Pavin. Gifford says: ‘‘I know not what par- 
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ticular advantage the Spanish pavin possessed over 
the French or Italian pavin ; perhaps it was more 
stately.”’ While the pavane was a stately dance 
in every country, it was the special favorite of 
high Spanish society in the sixteenth century, and 
was performed in Spain with special magnificence. 
Dr. P. Langlois, in his very extensive article, 
Danse in La Grande Encyclopédie (vol. xm, p. 
867), gives the following account : 

‘¢ The principal dance of Spanish society during 

the sixteenth century is the pavane or pava d’ Es- 
pagne. The pavane is a stately dance, in its very 
nature the grand dance par excellence. The princes 
take part in it dressed in gala cloaks, the knights 
in cloak and sword, the magistrates in magisterial 
robes, the ladies in dresses with long train. . 
The dancers change their places slowly with grave 
and measured step, raising their cloaks by means 
of the arms and the sword in such a manner as to 
imitate exactly the walk of the peacock.’’ 


ALFRED Remy. 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








A NOTE ON MILTON’S GEOGRAPHY. 


Not that fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpin gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered—which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world—nor that sweet grove 
Of Daphne, by Orontes and the inspired 
Castalian spring, might with this Paradise 
Of Eden strive ; nor that Nyseian isle, 
Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham, 
Whom Gentiles Ammon call and Libyan Jove, 
Hid Amalthea, and her florid son, 
Young Bacchus, from his stepdame Rhea’s eye ; 
—Paradise Lost, tv, 268-279. 


Diodorus Siculus, m1, 68-69, describes at some 
length the beauty and salubriousness of the 
Nyseian isle, which he locates only as vyow zepi- 
EXouevy pev bd TOU TpiTwvos ToTaMOD. 

Some of the annotators of Milton have sought 
to assign the island a definite geographical position. 
Keightley says, ‘‘ This rural retreat in the west of 
Africa.’’ Verity is more definite, ‘‘ Ammon 
gave Amaltheia an island Nysa, on the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Libya, not far from the modern 
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Tunis.’’ Masson says, ‘‘There were not a few 
places named Nysa in the ancient world ; but the 
particular Nyseian isle here meant seems to be the 
island in the lake Tritonis, about the middle of the 
northern coast of Africa, where the river Triton 
flows from the lake into the lesser Syrtis.’’ 

An examination of Milton’s geography in the 
light of the old atlases shows that he had no 
vague sense of the position of places, but that he 
had doubtless seen and studied the maps. I find 
in Theatrum Orbis Terrarum of Ortelius, 1624, 
map at page xxxvi, the river Triton with the 
Isle of Nysa clearly marked. The river rises in 
the Upsaletus Mons in Libyae Inferioris, and 
runs almost due north emptying into the Syrtis 
Minor. In its course it flows through three small 
bodies of water; the first and smallest is Libya 
palus, the second in size and position is Pallas 
palus, the third and last is Tritonis palus. In the 
center of this third lake is a small island marked 
Nysa and encircled with the inscription Phila 
insula. The map is Africze Propriz Tabula, and 


is dated 1590. 
Laura E. Lockwoop. 


Wellesley College. 








ON A PASSAGE IN MARLOWE’S 
FAvstvs. 


In the fourteenth scene of The Tragical History 
of Doctor Faustus (p. 221, Mermaid ed.), occurs 
in Text A (1604) a speech hitherto assigned to 
an Old Man but evidently assignable in large part 
to Faustus, whose reply immediately follows. I 
quote the two speeches as they stand in the Mer- 
maid edition : 


**Old Man. Ah, Doctor Faustus, that I might prevail 

To guide thy steps unto the way of life, 

By which sweet path thou may’st attain the 
goal 

That shall conduct thee to celestial rest ! 

Break heart, drop blood, and mingle it with 
tears, 

Tears falling from repentant heaviness 

Of thy most vile and loathsome filthiness, 

The stench whereof corrupts the inward soul 

With such flagitious crimes of heinous sins 

As no commiseration may expel, 

But mercy, Faustus, of thy Saviour sweet, 

Whose blood alone must wash away thy guilt. 
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Where art thou, Faustus? wretch, what hast 
thou done? 

Damned art thou, Faustus, damned ; despair 
and die! 

Hell calls for right, and with a roaring voice 

Says ‘ Faustus! come! thine hour is almost 
come !’ 

And Faustus now will come to do the right.’’ 


Faust. 


A careful examination of these lines and their 
context shows that not only does the Old Man’s 
counsel lack coherence, line 5 .revealing no con- 
nection with line 4, but that it is not consistent 
with the mild tone of his other utterances in this 
scene. Delius (Marlowe's Faustus und Seine 
Quelle, p. 23) notes the incoherence, but draws 
no conclusion therefrom. The whole difficulty 
disappears if we give to Faustus all of the Old 
Man’s speech except the first four lines. We 
thus obtain a consistent reply, with a striking 
first line (‘‘ Break heart, drop blood,’’ etc.) and 
an expression of self-condemnation which is at 
this point entirely natural and to which the 
unhappy victim gives vent more than once toward 
the close of the play. Note, moreover, that his 
call for the Saviour’s mercy explains what is 
otherwise incomprehensible —the reproach of 
Mephistophilis on the following page : 


“‘ Meph. Thou traitor, Faustus, I arrest thy soul 


For disobedience to my sovereign lord ; 
Revolt, or I’ll in piecemeal tear thy flesh.”’ 


‘*Revolt’’ means, of course, return to his alle- 
giance to Lucifer. But what is bis disobedience? 
Unquestionably, his appeal to Christ ; for in Scene 
6 (p. 199, Mermaid ed.) he promises 
‘* Never to look to Heaven, 

Never to name God, or to pray to him.”’ 
And it is noteworthy that this vow is occasioned 
by Lucifer’s wrathful entry immediately upon 
Faustus’s agonized cry : 

“ Ah, Christ, my Saviour, 

Seek to save distressed Faustus’ soul !’’ 

It should be unnecessary to state that, through- 
out the passage in Scene 14, the victim, in speak- 
ing of himself, uses the second personal pronoun 
or his own name-—a fact which does much to 
disguise the proper assignment of lines 5-12. 
The opening line of Faustus’s speech as heretofore 
printed ought, however, to suggest the necessity of 
anew arrangement. The exclamation, ‘‘ Wretch, 
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what hast thou done ?’’, clearly refers to his sudden 
realization of his disobedience in having invoked 
the aid of Christ, and his consequent fear of con- 
dign punishment. There should, therefore, be a 
dramatic pause before the line 


‘Where art thou, Faustus? wretch, what hast thou done?”’ 


It may be added that Text B (1616) makes 
nonsense of the whole passage by substituting for 
lines 1-12 (the Old Man’s words as printed in 
the Mermaid edition) something entirely new, 
containing no appeal to Christ and hence leaving 
unexplained the rebuke of Mephistophilis. 


Harry T. Baker. 
Harvard University. 





LAURENCE FosstER: Material for Practical 
German Conversation. Boston, ete.: Ginn & 


Co., [1904]. 12mo., xi + 255 pp. 


A good book for practical use in German con- 
versation-classes has long been a desideratum. 
Most teachers will agree that mere haphazard 
conversation is almost totally unproductive of 
results, and that there must be in some form or 
other a continuity in the systematic study of the 
language. Now at the stage for which the present 
book is intended (after the second year), the study 
of special idioms is perhaps the most valuable, and 
the editor has selected these with great care and 
skill. They, together with the sentences based 
on them, constitute the most useful part of the 
book. 

The actual material for conversation is not quite 
so happily chosen. It is granted that ‘‘ phrases 
pertaining to steamboats, ticket-offices, and hotel- 
accommodations,’’ which the editor dismisses so 
lightly, are not what the majority of American 
students most need ; still, it is a question whether 
they are not more practical than the talks on 
grammar and syntax which form so large a part 
of the book. The latter are excellent in their 
way, especially the treatment of word-order, but 
the matter would much better be given entirely 
in English and the time thus saved be devoted 
to some subject of more universal interest, for 
nothing is as essential in live class-work as variety 
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and a wide range of topics. Some of the gram- 
matical notes are extremely useful, such as those 
on the future of conjecture (p. 147), the hortatory 
subjunctive (p. 162), zu with the infinitive (p. 
183 ff.), the English present participle (p. 189). 
However, it is to be regretted that one important 
phase of language study which properly belongs 
here, is entirely neglected ; that is, the distinction 
and the correct use of synonyms, for which a 
beginning was made in an excellent but now 
almost forgotten little pamphlet by Werner-Span- 
hoofd, Practical Lessons on German Synonyms, 
Boston, 1898. But, of course, as the author says, 
‘the field is limitless,’’ and the book must be 
judged for what it contains. 

Considered from the point of view of plan and 
scope, the Materials for Practical Conversation 
would deserve to be called a very usable and 
timely book, but, unfortunately, its pages are 
marred by a considerable number of awkward, 
un-German or dialectic locutions, by misprints 
and by some actual mistakes. 

A German would hardly say in every-day con- 
versation: Das Lesen des Deutschen ‘gelingt 
Ihnen ganz ordentlich’ (p. 3); wir ‘ brachten’ 
das Sprechen aber nicht gut ‘fertig’ (p. 4, ef. p. 
118); Das kinnen wir uns wohl ‘ einbilden’ (p. 44, 
cf. p. 183) ; Was gehort dazu den Gebrauch der 
Vorworter zu ‘ bewiiltigen’? (p. 48) ; wenn man 
sich einer fremden Sprache ‘ bemichtigen’ will (p. 
65) ; Sind Sie etwa ‘‘ dreingefallen’’? (p. 91) ; 
ein ‘weitlaufendes’ Prinzip (p. 103); Ich er- 
suchte meine ‘ Hausfrau,’ einen kleinen Gang fir 
mich zu tun (p. 108); Welche Zeilen ‘vom’ 
‘* Faust’’ werden angefithrt ? (p. 114, ef. p. 210) ; 
Man wird dich fragen was du ‘wollest’ (p. 165) ; 
erfordern diese Verben verschiedene ‘Vertreter’ 
im Englischen (p. 196) ; es ist etwas eingelaufen, 
‘ist’s nicht’? (p. 214); etce., on almost every 
page. 

Distinctly dialectic are: Springen Sie ‘tapfer’ 
an die Tiir (p. 212); Kirschen sind natiirlich 
noch nicht ‘zeitig’ (p. 213). 

Undoubtedly wrong are: War der Lehrer 
damit ‘ iibereinverstanden’? (p. 6, cf. p. 45) ; 
Soll ich noch eine glinzende Perle ‘ hervorbrin- 
gen’? (p. 47); dem Schreiben nach for ‘to 
judge by the writing’’ (p. 47) ; es bekommt as 
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equivalent to es steht (p. 58) ; Erlauben Sie, dass 
ich ‘Ihnen’ nur einige fiihlen lasse (p. 74) ; Die 
Hitze war nicht mehr zu ‘vertragen’ (p. 79) ; 
stecken bleiben for ‘‘fail to be promoted’’ (p. 
122) ; Spargeln (p. 213) ; Die Dame da ‘ schlagt’ 
eben ‘nach’ einem Muster (p. 215) ; Welche (for 
‘‘some’’) Exemplare sind immer auf Lager (p. 
223). 

Misprints or oversights are: wie_viel Uhr (p. 
12, cf. pp. 78, 163, 216); fir grammatischen 
Studien (p. 24); Machen ‘Sie’ viel roter (p. 
84) ; auf ‘den’ Tisch zu lassen (p. 94) ; wunder 
Fuss for ‘‘sore leg’’ (p. 124) ; Supjunktive (p. 
154); Unter welchen Unmstinden bedienen Sie 
sich denn ‘der Konjunktiv’ bei diesen Wortern ? 
(p. 161) ; etwas warmes (p. 177) ; mit dem FUR- 
wort ‘‘zu’’ (p. 183) ; Ofen [n. —] (p. 218). 

The use of Jhr in the singular (p. 119) is 
thoroughly antiquated. Inadequate is the treat- 
ment of the mood in indirect questions (p. 165), 
as well as the discussion of the use of gnédig in 
polite address (p. 176). Mein Herr (pp. 25, 
95, 156, 196) is now used only by waiters and 
salesmen. Lang as an adverb of time (pp. 12, 
88, 181, etc.) is practically never heard, but 
lange. Abhangen (p. 190) has the much more 
common form abhangen. 

Most of the faults noticed above could have 
been avoided if the book had been submitted in 
manuscript to some competent German for revi- 
sion. It is impossible to expect that absolutely 
correct feeling for the language in one of American 
birth ; and even in the case of one German-born 
but American by education and surroundings, the 
language-sense must of necessity become confused 
and the colloquial usage contaminated. It is to 
be hoped that this book, so excellent in many 
ways, will be thoroughly revised for a second 
edition, as it would then constitute a valuable 
adjunct in the class-room. 


FREDERICK W. J. HEUSER. 


Columbia University. 
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SOME RECENT FRENCH PLAYS.’ 
I. 


Among the dramas which the Comédie Frangaise 
has of late crowned with its talent, I have taken 
three for consideration. These three I have chosen 
because they are among the best known of recent 
productions, and because each seems separately 
characteristic of some one phase of modern exist- 
ence as reflected on the modern stage. Further- 
more, each seems, perforce and principally, to 
illustrate one particular aspect of the general 
dramatic problem : the one is essentially a study 
in situation; the other, a study in character ; 
the greatest, an essay at such combination of 
movement and character as may best make real 
that war of ideas, that war of souls which is at 
once the most hidden and the highest life. 

Of these three, two are successes of last season, 
while the fame of the third is still loud upon this 
and the other continent. The first two are Notre 
Jeunesse by M. Alfred Capus and Le Duel by M. 

-Lavedan. The last is M. Octave Mirbeau’s claim 
to remembrance and De Féraudy’s unequivocal 
triumph—TLes Affaires sont les Affaires. 

Save for its prettiness, one hardly cares to 
linger upon Notre Jeunesse, which is indubitably 
the weakest of the three. M. Capus, known 
already for La Veine, La Chételaine and more 
notably for LZ’ Adversaire, has in this instance 
hardly shown himself equal to the difficulties of 
his problem. The play is remarkable only for its 
subject—which is, briefly stated, the adoption of a 
natural daughter after many years, not by her 
father, but by her father’s legal wife, more or less 
against her father’s will. 

This turn seems novel and even startling. A 
new shudder was to be anticipated. Evidently, 
in order to bring about such a dramatic possibility — 
one might find the daughter natural enough, but 
hardly that adoption—regard must be had at 
once to the characters, their mental states and 
mutual relations, and to a convenient and conse- 
quent course of action. All must lead up toa 
culminating situation, where the improbable must 
seem inevitable, the shocking most human. Where 


1 Notre Jeunesse, Capus; Les Affaires sont les Affaires, 
Mirbeau ; Le Duel, Lavedan. 
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can M. Capus find a woman who will voluntarily 
adopt a young person, for whom she should have 
the strongest feminine antipathy? Having found 
her, how can he place her, best to provoke such 
a crisis? Again, what further circumstances of 
character and action will contribute a mitigating 
effect to the situation? Let us see how the play- 
wright has striven to answer such questions. 

Many of the prerequisites to the solution would 
seem to be supplied, if in the first place, the couple 
be childless ; if the adoptive daughter, Lucienne, 
be a charming ingénue, inoffensive, affectionate, in 
dire need ; if the father, Lucien Briant, be repre- 
sented as a rather good, rather stupid, wholly 
will-less person, a shuttlecock tossed between a 
domineering father and an excellent wife ; if this 
wife, Héléne, be a sweet sympathetic provinciale, 
apparently devoid of feminine jealousy, conscious 
of a lack in her life not filled by the daily round, 
the society of her husband and the vexations of 
old Briant. Now, with these data, let the scene 
be laid at Trouville, where the Briant family is on 
a visit, in a company which easily excites, almost 
dazzles Héléne. Let a member of this company 
lay incidental siege to her heart. In the revulsion 
from this incipient affair, will she not cry out to a 
friend—who, of course, has Lucienne in reserve 
to provide for—her need of a child and her deter- 
mination to adopt one? Will not the friend 
naturally produce the girl, and after mutual re- 
monstrance and revelation, will not this strangely 
assorted family agree on such a new scheme of 
living as an ideal fulfillment? 

In such manner probably argued M. Capus ; 
and on these lines was the scenario constructed. 
It was doubtless an excellent scenario—the rub 
came in the development. 

For, given Héléne and the circumstances, one 
does not see that her final action is rendered 
plausible. Granted an unsatisfactory husband and 
a vexatious father-in-law, will the introduction of a 
grown young woman—for it is a child she naturally 
desired, and Héléne herself makes that point—an 
adult of unknown station, training, adaptability, 
tend to harmonize family relations? Allowing for 
Héléne’s open-minded, warm-hearted disposition, 
can we expect sweet reasonableness to reach the 
point not only of forgiving, but of sanctioning and 
in a sense of continuing her husband’s delinquen- 
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cies? She is very woman of very woman ; she is 
jealous enough of old Briant’s influence on her hus- 
band ; it is both inconsistent and repelling that she 
should do more than pardon this earlier infidelity, 
that she should positively recommend the admission 
of a new subject of dissension. Also, Trouville may 
be fascinating, and its constructive Don Juan a 
delight ; she may feel herself wavering—‘‘je suis 
honnéte femme, mais je commence & m’en aperce- 
voir’’; but why should this particular adoption 
serve as a bulwark against that sort of living? 
Especially why, in any society, should the knowl- 
edge that one’s husband has had his distractions 
deter one from following one’s own ? 

I think we shall have to give it up. The 
problem is not solved. The situation is not saved. 
M. Capus has chosen to revamp the old natural 
child question—which, as one critic aptly remarks, 
is now cause gagné . . . sur le thédétre—and has 
vainly striven to give it at once a new and a 
probable phase. It is to his credit that he has at 
any rate avoided the Scylla of the pitce a@ these, 
while perhaps giving into the Charybdis of the 
comédie larmoyante. He has also taken some pains 
with his character creation. Some one says that if 
Dumas fils is the father of the natural child, 
Capus is at least its uncle. This avuncular care 
he has shown towards Lucienne, who is all that a 
fond relative could desire. So, anyhow, one judges 
at first blush, which is the only blush. She seems 
altogether lovely, this delightful young person, 
who is modest-—in both senses-—well brought up, 
straightforward, self-respecting. She will not push 
herself forward. She will gain her livelihood by 
her hands first. She is indifferent, even cold, 
almost contemptuous in the presence of her father ; 
but to Madame, her supposed protectress, she 
opens at once her frank young heart—which is 
illogical, but pretty and convenient. 

The ré/e was taken by Mile. Piérat, who gained 
fame as the ingénue in L’ Autre danger. Here 
was a true impersonation. It is rare to see any- 
thing more charming. Graybeards write of it 
almost with tears, of her candor, her artlessness, 
her appeal. Be the credit actress’s or author’s, 
here is some skill and some sentiment. 

A few of the other characters are worthy of 
mention. Old Briant was capably handled by 


Leloir, an imposing, impedimental figure, looking 
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like an incarnation of the past, which indeed he 
represents in conversation and opinion. He is 
contemptuous of this society of potins and pantins, 
of this noise about adopting a person who should be 
ignored, whom he does ignore. He is despotic, a 
chronic kicker, ‘‘autoritaire et aigri.’’ He is 
ridiculous on the stage—but offit, curiously enough, 
he is nearly always right. 

His counterpart is Chartier, the man of the 
time, the man of the world, who, having loved 
‘un million et demi environ,’’ has rather retired 
and with his sister entertains the Briants. He is 
an example and defence of the new régime, for while 
an egoist at bottom and prone to compromise, he 
shows good sense and feeling towards his sister, 
and in acting for Lucienne. He even takes the 
brief for present-day society, after being worked 
up to the point by old Briant. The world—and 
is not this the dramatist’s creed as well ?—may no 
longer be heroic or beautiful ; but it is more cordial 
and more habitable than ever before. Also, what 
we have lost in direct virtue we have gained, 
it seems, in sensibility. 

The particular society which is here in question 
assuredly needed a defender. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that any serious dramatist—and we shall 
shortly see what claim M. Capus has to this title 
will deliberately fill nearly two acts with a pano- 
ramic procession of fétes, duels, gossip and what 
not, during which the action is left to take care of 
itself. When such objection is made, the author 
seeks to disprove it by violently denying it. But 
the fact remains that the sole excuse for such 
hors-d’ euvres—bating that of atmosphere, which 
it has never been held should absorb half a play— 
is in preparing the état d’dme of Héléne, exactly 
what it fails to do. We are left to infer that 
these pages of pulp and padding, artificial society 
blague, characters introduced with much trumpet- 
ing, who turn out of no consequence—that all this 
represents matter for preferential treatment on the 
part of the author. Such, indeed, we are given to 
understand by his critics, is what one has hitherto 
expected of M. Capus, at most a delicious froth, 
**des mots boulevardiers et des théories de bras- 
serie moderne ;’’ ‘‘des pirouettes plaisantes . . . 
ou quelque narquois éclat de rire ;’’ as more or 
less capably expressing ‘‘en ce monde spécial de 
blasés, de demoiselles et de plaisantins, le vide 
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charmant ou se complait leur perpétuelle ménin- 
gite.”’ In this light some of the comments re- 
corded on the night of the premiere in last Novem- 
ber, are worth hearing.—‘‘ Why, it isa drama!”’ 
exclaims one. ‘‘A mélo,’’ declares another. 
While a third, without eye to such tentative con- 
struction as we have analysed at the first, stoutly 
maintains of the greater part, ‘‘C’est du Capus’”’ 
. . . that we know. 

This then is our study in situation. This is our 
modern drama ; for it is tinglingly modern, there 
can be no doubt about that. Despite a novel and 
encouraging grasp at conception, construction and 
characterization, despite some charm and much 
pleasantness, the play remains a poor attempt, 
wherein the epigram is substituted for psychology, 
bustle for action, puppets for humans, strings for 
motives, and for art, amusement. 


II. 


Before quite leaving Notre Jeunesse, it might be 
remarked that the reproach of extreme feebleness, 
of sentimentality, with which no less a critic than 
M. Faguet condemns it, might be attributable to a 
quality as yet scarcely mentioned. There may be 
more powerful plays, declares Catulle Mendés— 
there is none more aimable. All the characters, 
such as they are, are sympathetic. ‘‘ IIs sont tous 
bons et sensibles, dans cette piéce . . . Vous 
trouverez mieux que de |’optimisme ; vous trou- 
verez de la bonté.’’ At any rate, no such remark 
will apply to Les Affaires. Here, goodness is 
barely heard of; here, none of the characters are 
likable, and most of them are detestable. Is ita 
compensation that they are living ? 

M. Octave Mirbeau is a member of the Acadé- 
mie Goncourt and the author of several novels, as 
well as of a play—Les Mauvais Bergers. But it 
is for Les Affaires that he is chiefly known. ‘This 
was first represented at the Frangais in April, 
1903. It was swift to impress the imagination of 
the Parisian public, who allowed its power, if not 
its perfection. It has been translated and excel- 
lently represented by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, at 
London, as well as by William H. Crane in this 
country, under the title of Business is Business. 
It is interesting to compare Mr. Tree’s rendering 
of the principal réle with that of De Féraudy, who 
created the part. In general, it may be said that 
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the former’s version brings something more of 
humanity, of bonhomie into the play, without 
really impairing its essential grimness. 

The commercial question, we are sufficiently 
aware, is the question of the day. Finance is the 
all-absorbing thing. The man of affairs is the 
protagonist, if not the hero, of his time. Any 
play, therefore, which portrays principally such a 
character, his atmosphere and his relations, must 
be accorded a burning actuality. And such a 
play is Les Affaires. Concerning its novelty or 
originality, there would be more to say. It has 
been anticipated for some things by such dramas 
as Mercadet, La Question d Argent, Mlle. de la 
Seiglitre, Le Gendre de M. Poirier, or Mile. de 
Marni. Yet, in the one result which it set out to 
achieve, Les Affaires remains perhaps supreme. 
It is with the career and personality of Isidore 
Lechat, the financier, that we have to do. It is 
the faithfulness and force of such delineation that 
we have to test. 

The play, then, offers us as a main study, the 
problem of character. The plot, the other per- 
sonages, the situations, all are nothing, save in so 
far as they are related to the principal point. For 
the construction, we have merely successive inci- 
dents or accidents, not interlinked, not in the least 
consecutive and necessary ; a series of lime-lights 
around the central figure of Lechat. As to the 
other characters, a word later. At present, one 
need only remember Germaine, the daughter, 
sullen, wearied, an idealist at war with her father 
and her environment, who has taken for lover a 
chemist in Lechat’s employ ; and the poor narrow 
mother, a vulgar soul, oppressed by her magnifi- 
cence and awed by her family. 

Let us consider M. Mirbeau’s envisagement of 
his problem—the problem of exhibiting with truth 
and conviction the very actual and very terrible 
monster of finance, in all his rapaciousness, his re- 
pulsiveness, his putative greatness. The portrait, 
as M. Doumic points out, is not intended to repre- 
sent the great modern financier, the colossus such 
as those whose names we are wearied of hearing. 
It is a lower, commoner type that is treated. It 
is ‘‘le faiseur, l’agioteur, le brasseur d’ affaires.’’ 
It is the shark rather than the leviathan of these 
somewhat muddy waters. It is the shrewd, soulless, 
heartless man of business, the vulgar, soiled mate- 
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rialist, the thief who arrives, the man of strength 
and without hypocrisy, glorying in his shame, 
redolent of his slime, yet always strangely pre- 
dominant in his personality. 

We see him surrounded by his acquired luxury, 
in his princely domain. This he has wrested from 
an expiring nobility. It is a décor meant to set 
off the salt of the earth, and, where he has not 
altered it, altogether too splendid for this unlovely 
creature. 

The first scene, between mother and daughter, 
is intended chiefly to illustrate the bored and 
antagonistic attitude of Germaine ; but it announces 
Lechat as well. From the beginning we are not 
predisposed in his favor. His wife declares him 
vain, insolent, and—though honest in his way !— 
fond of lying and deceit. His specialty, his ideal 
is to ‘‘rouler les gens.’”” We hear of his cruelty 
to his gardener, whom he has dismissed curtly, 
without provision, because, forsooth, the gar- 
dener’s wife is pregnant, and he, Isidore, cannot 
allow children around his handsome park ; of his 
cruelty to an old woman, found guilty of gathering 
dead fagots in his wood ; of his cruelty to the very 
birds, upon whose little heads he has indiscrimi- 
nately put a price—so much a blackbird, so much 
a nightingale—wishing to exterminate the whole 
race, without considering that some are as helpful 
to growth as others are pernicious. 

He enters blatant and triumphant, with a chorus 
of vivats from bought workmen, with a tag of two 
sharps, who will try to-morrow to outwit him in a 
deal. These are MM. Phinck and Gruggh—not 
unholy names I hope ?—though surely unpleasing 
to a Paris ear. 

Isidore begins at once boasting of his auto- 
mobile, which has, it seems, made excellent time, 
and has had the honor of doing appreciable damage 
on the route. It is significant that Mr. Tree, in 
his version, ran his machine up to the stage. It 
was too good a symbol to be wasted. The machine 
is a juggernaut, like its master, powerful and 
destructive ; both make for the material, both are 
relentless and regardless of humanity. 

‘‘Our hero’’ is foul-mouthed from the start. 
He flaunts his lack of manners, his ignorance and 
contempt of polite or even decent usage. He 
prefers to tutoyer the sharps, whose names he has 
pardonably forgotten. He presents them to his 
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wife by stating that ‘‘elle n’a pas d’usage’’ :— 
and to his daughter as a ‘‘ mauvaise téte.’’ 

He rejoices in his nickname of Le Chat-Tigre. 
He boasts of everything, of his bought journals, of 
his spendthrift villainous son, of his contempt for 
the aristocracy and for the poor alike, of his domain 
above all. He shows them the enormous plan of 
this, with a multicolored miniature of himself gam- 
bolling in each of its divisions—to signify posses- 
sion. To-morrow they shall see all of its seven 
thousand hectares, its almost royal appanages, 
covering two departments. He boasts equally of 
his chateau, which has apartments in the style of 
every reign from Henri II. He takes pleasure in 
violence, in meanly insulting his poor intendant, 
who, as a fallen noble, is made to remove his hat. 

His agricultural notions are foolish and wild. 
Witness the matter of the birds. This is to show 
the weakness of specialism, even where the special- 
izing is in the realm of practical affairs. He 
manifests a riotous contempt for books ; the sharps 
please him because they never read. Neither does 
he.—‘‘C’est mon orgueil 4 moi. Et cela n’em- 
péche pas que je suis Isidore Lechat, Chatelain de 
Vauperdu, riche 4 cinquante millions, et que je 
posséde un journal ou je dirige |’opinion politique, 
littéraire, philosophique et tout le bataclan.’’ 

At this point, a medley of guests, whom he has 
invited and forgotten, throng in, to the dismay of 
poor Mme. Lechat. This hurly-burly passes off, 
leaving the stage free for the revolt of Germaine, 
who, with her chemist-lover, decides to flee from a 
situation grown intolerable. 

So far Lechat has appeared as rough and cynical, 
as hard and downright, as possessed of an enor- 
mous egotism. But this is only in general. His 
more especial self can appear only in business, and 
it is in the negotiations with Phinck and Gruggh 
in the next act that we are to look for a fuller 
revelation of the man. 

Here, in an apartment furnished with tasteless 
extravagance, with ‘‘bric-d-brac cher et hurlant,”’ 
with a gaudy full-length portrait of Isidore himself, 
with a ridiculous maniéré Cupid, who extends a 
rose to these sentimental people—it is a question of 
going to church. Poor Madame is seeking a 
companion. Her husband, she says, is readily 
excusable from conscientious scruples—‘‘il est 
anticlérical cette année.’’ But will Germaine not 
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go? Germaine will not. Will not Germaine 
then say what is the matter with her? Ger- 
maine, again, will not. There is a scene of 
reciprocal unpleasantness between mother and 
daughter, after which there is a long and vehement 
scene between the two lovers. I wish there were 
space to transcribe the passages where Germaine, 
in her savage manner, in her greatest tirade, gives 
at the same time her own best defence and the 
appalling effect of this atmosphere. Even after her 
best moments, this splendid castle is for her the 
heavy, stony symbol of death and destruction. It 
all shouts at her Crime and Theft. It is all swim- 
ming in visions of tears and of blood. ‘‘ Et ce 
qu’il y avait de joie en moi s’est changé, tout d’un 
coup en souffrance, et ce qu’il y avait d’amour en 
moi est devenu de la révolte et de la haine . . .’’ 

And when Lucien objects that her father, terrible 
as he is, has done great things, she hurls back— 
“De grandes choses ! ah ! Laisse-moi aller jusqu’ au 
bout . . . Pas une fois je n’ai rencontré des yeux 
tranquilles, et des visages heureux ; pas une fois je 
n’ai entendu la musique d’une parole de douceur et 
de bonté. La hate, la fiévre, le malheur, le rire 
grimacant, l’apothéose du crime! Des gens ve- 
naient sans cesse, puis repartaient qu’on ne voyait 
plus ... Figures de complices, quelquefois ; 
mais, le plus souvent, figures de victimes, et 
pauvres figures inconnues, plus douloureuses de 
m’avoir été révélées, sanglots et détresses, par les 
récits de mon pére, car, le soir, 4 table, devant les 
étrangers et devant nous, il nous racontait ses bons 
coups. Avec une gaieté sinistre, avec de véritables 
rires d’assassin, il nous disait comment il avait 
roulé celui-ci, volé celui-la, déshonoré cet autre. 
Tu me reproches de n’avoir pas de pitié? Ah! 
Lucien, mais je n’ai vécu que de la pitié durant 
ces années maudites. Je ne pouvais croiser dans 
la rue une femme et des petits enfants en deuil 
sans me dire, ‘C’est peut-étre ma faute!’ Je 
ne pouvais voir pleurer quelqu’un sans me dire: 
‘C’est peut-étre 4 cause de nous qu’il pleure !’”’ 
And she tells the story of a banker whom her 
father ruined and drove to suicide, while sneering 
at his threats. 

But let us to this Lechat and to ‘‘business.’’ 
It is here that his shrewdness is supposed to shine. 
His methods in the deal with the two sharps are 
direct, disconcerting, even brutal. He laughs at 
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Gruggh’s suggestion of philanthropy in business, 
and hurries him over general considerations. He 
calls for cards on the table. The proposition con- 
cerns the establishment of an electric plant on a 
site in the secret possession of Gruggh and Phinck. 
Will Lechat furnish the capital for exploitation— 
a small matter of 8,000,000 fr.? The enterprise 
is of course magnificent and profitable. In the 
sharp play of dialogue that follows, Lechat’s 
rapier is alwayson top. He completely dominates 
the others. There is a chance here for much good 
acting, and both of his impersonators took it. 
He arises from time to time, turns the reflectors on 
his portrait and examines it fondly, with evident 
approval, with apostrophes and gestures. 

Certainly, Lechat is quick to seize the essential 
points in the game. He shatters in short order a 
mythical outside ownership which the two had 
alleged. He declares that the proposed site is in 
the zone militaire, and hence, exposed to number- 
less restrictions. And when it comes to a question 
of profit, he says the owners shall have-one share, 
and he the other. ‘‘ But we are three !’’ exclaim 
the others. ‘‘I don’t see but two,’’ maintains 
Lechat. ‘‘ You, the owners, one ; I, the capitalist, 
one; that’s two.’’ The direction shall be his 
alone. 

He knows the card up his sleeve is the best. 
He can lie in wait, in spite of his inordinate 
desire to blow a trumpet. The two conspirators 
are ushered out, abashed and disconsolate. They 
will draw up the contract in forced compliance 
with his demands. 

Lechat is vulnerable in one point. To save 
him from utter condemnation, he must have one 
weakness or virtue. This is his affection for his 
son, who in return for demonstrations dryly 
demands 10,000 louis. It is for a debt of honor, 
out of which Isidore regrets there is no way to 
squirm. The son shall have the money, if he 
regains it as he has lost it—which he can well do. 
Lechat caresses him, delights in his naughtiness, 
in his sporting associations, confides to him that 
maman is toujours rasante—and that fortunately 
he has found an angelic substitute. 

The third act is the most crowded. The scene 
with the son is practically carried over. The 
spendthrift scamp informs Isidore that he cannot 
bring his friends to dine in the paternal man- 
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sion, in the paternal presence. There are too 
many stories about Lechat to suit this set. If his 
father needs to treat with them and wants his help, 
why he must pay for it and roundly. Has not he, 
the youngster, been taught that such is business? 
But this is the one thing that wounds Isidore, who, 
like many parents, would have his children other 
than he has made them. 

But the Marquis de Porcellet, his neighbor, his 
debtor, is at his gates ; and in the scene with this 
gentleman, Isidore again changes front. He shows 
more regard for the amenities. He actually listens 
to the other’s arguments, shows much diplomacy 
and some reasonableness. This is, however, only 
a surface coat of manners. He takes from the 
start the upper hand of the Marquis, spite of the 
latter’s birth and breeding. 

Lechat refuses to lend him more money, either 
on land which is already mortgaged to the hilt ; 
or on his honor, which, it is explained, is not a 
negotiable asset ; or on his chances of a succession. 
The Marquis is about to leave, when Lechat holds 
him for a proposition. Then ensues a war of ideas, 
in which the Marquis stands for the past, for some- 
thing of chivalry, for his point of honor, for scorn 
of the practical—all of which Lechat discounts, 
with much contempt of grand words. 

Yet the Marquis is not intransigeant. He is 
willing to open his mind to certain things— 
‘pourvu qu’elles n’attentent en rien 4 |’idéal que 
je me suis fait de la vie.’’ To which Isidore 
responds, ‘‘ Oui, seulement voila, elles y attentent 
toujours.’’ Still, upon this hint he speaks. He 
proposes, quite simply, to marry Germaine to the 
other’s son, to present them with the land in ques- 
tion, and the Marquis with a handsome douceur. 
This is generous ; for he is quite fond of the Mar- 
quis’ lands, almost as fond as he is of the Marquis. 

The nobleman, naturally enough, repels the idea 
with some violence, and Lechat is back at him 
immediately with arguments, reasonings, coaxings. 
How can the Marquis stand being ruined? ‘‘ J’ ai 
été ruiné deux fois. Qa n’est pas dréle! Mais 
moi j’ai du ressort.’’ He insists that there should 
be nothing repulsive in this transaction, believing 
and proclaiming that everything is bought and 
sold. —‘‘ Les affaires sont des échanges : on échange 
de l’argent, de la terre, des titres, des mandats 
électoraux, de I’ intelligence, de la situation sociale, 
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des places, de l’amour, du génie ; ce qu’on a contre 
ce qu’on n’a pas. Il n’y a rien de plus licite, et 
rassurez-vous, rien de plus honorable.’’ With 
such astute wheedling does he finally persuade the 
Marquis, astounding him with a knowledge of his 
most private affairs, seeking paradoxically to make 
him believe that if there is any one who com- 
promises in this bargain, who is bought and sold, 
it is Lechat himself. 

Accordingly the Marquis taunts him with striv- 
ing after all to gain, by an alliance with the 
nobility just what he declares he contemns—gran- 
deur, tradition and elegance. Isidore still vaunts 
the superiority of his bandit, pirate species—who 
at least promote individual movement and pro- 
gress—and impudently declares that the Church 
itself would recommend this marriage. The Mar- 
quis, driven to it, at last gives his gloomy and 
reluctant consent. Isidore has scored another 
triumph, just before the wheel of Nemesis will 
turn. 

So accustomed is he to conquer, that he does not 
even prepare his daughter. He orders her in, like 
a slave to the market, a victim to the sacrifice, and 
on her clear refusal, on her declaration that she 
has a lover, all that is vilest and vulgarest in him 
comes to the top. He strives a little to hold the 
Marquis quand méme, then lets him go, calling him 
canaille. He seizes Germaine by the wrists, and 
tries to force her to the ground. Follows a vilify- 
ing scene between the two, after which epithets 
would seem exhausted. Lucien the lover is called 
in, a signal for fresh abuse. Lechat cannot under- 
stand that they do not want his money, repeats 
insistently his threat of disinheriting Germaine. 
Finally forced to it, as he thinks, he offers to buy 
Lucien’s absence, and is again flouted. With 
impossible threats, he dashes out, leaving the stage 
clear for an affecting scene—all too late—between 
mother and daughter. 

The lovers leave. Isidore, on again, sneers at 
his wife’s sorrow, ends by outraging her maternal 
feelings, is denounced even by her, and still stands 
undismayed and unconquered. But the tragedy © 
culminates with swift sure strokes. The one thing 
that can move him comes. ‘The intendant rushes 
in, bringing the awful news that his beloved son 
has been killed by an automobile accident. Isidore 
is crushed, overwhelmed, slow to believe it, as he 
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was slow to believe Germaine’s defection. Then in 
a fearful paroxysm, to which only ‘‘Magda”’ 
offers a parallel, of anger, apoplexy, fear and fury, 
he seizes the wretched intendant, violently shakes 
him, tries to stagger out, falls into the arms of our 
two sharps, who break into this time of grief with 
their contract artfully worded to give them the 
best of it. They are his friends, his dear friends, 
in his misery. But they regret ; they must leave ; 
will he not just sign the contract? He waives 
that, and wishes them to lament with him. They 
insist. He takes the paper, glances at it, per- 
ceives at once their perfidy, bursts out in wrath. 
With wonderful mastery he controls himself and 
dictates to the cowed rascals new terms which they 
are compelled to write and sign. He crushes the 
papers into his pocket and totters out to his dead, 
having achieved his master-stroke of business in 
his hour of sorrow. . . . ‘‘ Les affaires sont les 
affaires.’’ 

One sees how difficult it is not to be carried 
away by the current of this thing, how difficult to 
judge it calmly. The effect is that of being swept 
along in a nasty nightmare, in a particularly 
dingy and unpleasant train, with jolts and jarrings 
infinite. The style is broken, telegraphic, to 
correspond. Tears and triumphs, passion and action 
are thrown at us to digestin lumps. It has all the 
grimness and terror of tragedy, without its large 
majesty. 

Let us hear the critics. One declares that last 
scene of a Shakespearean horror. ‘‘ Elle devait 
étre sublime. Elle l’est théoriquement. En fait, 
au thédtre, elle parait outrée, elle ne passe pas.”’ 
And that, because it lacks preparation and inevit- 
ability. M. Mendés finds its terror comparable to 
that of the antique drama. . . . ‘‘Ici le fatum, 
Pananké, c’est l’argent. Balzac modernise Es- 
chyle.’’ But M. Faguet has said the last word 
when he declares the play ‘‘ plus violente que forte, 
plus 4pre que profonde et plus tumultueuse que 
douée d’un vrai mouvement.’’ 

One exception taken by many, and that with 
evident reason, is the lack of any principle of con- 
trast. Isidore’s figure is unrelieved. The des- 
picable should be thrown into relief by the admir- 
able, and we have seen that none of the characters 
are really attractive. It weakens the effect that 
the people whom he outwits, whom he oppresses, 
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should be little better than himself. If he crushes 
and terrorizes the two sharps, they are common 
rascals, deserving no better fate. If he turns the 
screws on the Marquis, the Marquis is far from 
being a noble representative of his race, does his 
ideals mere lip-service and consents to a lache 
compromise. Within the family, the same truth 
holds in a lesser degree. We can indeed feel 
some sympathy for poor Mme. Lechat, who is the 
best of a bad set. She is so avaricious that she 
will not kill a chicken for dinner until sure of her 
guests ; she is uneasy in the midst of her splendor, 
declaring that even the old portraits of the castle 
look coldly upon her, demanding what does this 
woman here. She is narrow, vulgar and unsatis- 
factory whether a mother or wife; but in each 
relation she is affectionate and really faithful amid 
bewilderments—especially to Lechat whom she 
constantly defends and excuses. 

How can we sympathize with Lucien, who is a 
truckler and seducer? Or with Germaine who is 
an undutiful and sinning daughter? ‘But Ger- 
maine is a problem by herself. We see her first 
indifferent and wearied ; then sullen and defiant ; 
then militant and declamatory. Through all these 
stages, her inner savageness, her actual hate for 
her father, her scorn of her mother, her brooding 
sense of injury and despair make themselves felt. 
But by way of relief she is tender-hearted to out- 
siders, to servants, to the intendant, she is consid- 
erate of the poor. And how she has suffered 
through it all! Her main fault is of course the 
fact that she has a lover—for which she has her 
defence. The French judgment on her is prompt 
and complete. Her mother declares that even if 
Lechat were the worst of men, he is still Ger- 
maine’s father, and it is not for Germaine to 
condemn him. Here the critics are practically 
unanimous. M. Doumic affirms uncompromis- 
ingly—‘‘ Pour caractériser la conduite, I’ attitude, 
le language de cette jeune fille, il n’y a qu’un mot 
qui serve : elle est odieuse.’’ She is an unnatural 
daughter. To insult one’s father is intolerable. 
Her own honnéteté is tarnished. She is atrocious. 
Again, I was interested in the opinion of some 
French women, who, while not vociferous against 
Lechat—they seemed to consider him as at least 
rather a good head for a household—could not 
stigmatize too sternly the unfilial and unvirtuous 
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Germaine. This is essentially the French point of 
view, where the family is so much more of a 
solidarity, where to be unfilial is the worst of 
crimes, and to be unvirtuous one must be married. 
Germaine receives more pity in the Tree version 
where her language is milder, and her lover is of 
the harmless English variety. It must be con- 
ceded, however, that in the original-a chance was 
lost in drawing Germaine, as a chance was lost in 
the manipulation of the business scenes, and in the 
neglect to make the death of the son necessary and 
coherent. This has been variously regarded as 
interposition of Providence, of the melodrama, of 
morality. By such things is the quality of the 
play impaired. 

Yet with all its faults we hate it still. And 
where there is hate, there is horror and a grim 
commanding force. Isidore Lechat is likely to 
remain an abiding type. Where do we find his 
like? Old Grandet is mild beside him, and Bel 
Ami beautiful, and any arriviste acceptable. We 
feel that in the marrow he is fundamentally true, 
that his standard and his villainies are living, true 
and living for this age, if for none other. Mir- 
beau’s prototypes for the character were recognized 
by his audience. If the real financier is somewhat 
better-mannered, more cultured, more taciturn, 
more dissimulating ; if there are certain exagger- 
ations for dramatic and even for comic effect—we 
can strip off the disguises as we do with Dickens, 
leaving more flesh and blood. 

Wherein the play really fails as drama, wherein 
it is bad art, is in its depressing ugliness. Where 
is a lovable character? Or a sentiment of beauty? 
Or a movement of elevation? Not its pessimism 
damns it, not its creeping sense of desolation, but 
sordidness, but grime, but the representation of the 
foul pimple, the wrinkle, the bruises on the face of 
humanity. Why paint a toad when devotion has 
left us temples? We are far from the time when 
poets declared truth and beauty one. We should 
know better now. We should keep them distinct. 
By some such principle is the decrepit monster of 
naturalism to be slain—but we are still watching 
the contortions of his dying spasms.—I turn with 
pleasure to a clearer note, a drama of unmistakable 
beauty, a more enduring monument. 


E. P. Daraan. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rosert HERRICK. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—Robert Herrick’s Hesperides and Golden 
Numbers went almost unnoticed by his contem- 
poraries ; indeed, Prof. Saintsbury declares that 
they attracted absolutely no attention. The fol- 
lowing item may therefore be of interest. In 
Naps upon Parnassus, by P. Q., published in 
8vo. in 1658, is a poem, ‘‘ Upon the Infernal 
Shades of the Author’s Poems; or, The Hooded 
Hawk,’’ stanza five of which runs : 


And then Flaceus Horace, 

He was but a sowr-ass, 

And good for nothing but Lyricks : 

There’s but One to be found 

In all English ground 

Writes as well ; who is hight Robert Herick. 

Who ‘‘P. Q.’’ was, I have no idea; he may 

have merely wanted a rhyme for ‘‘lyrick,’’ inas- 
much as Herrick himself used the same rhyme. 
In any case, we have here one of the very, very 
few contemporary notices of Robert Herrick. 


EpWARD Payson Morton. 
Indiana University. 





BRIEF MENTION. 


Additional information on the Weinhold Li- 
brary, donated to the University of California by 
Mr. John D. Spreckels (cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, 
1905, p. 256) is contained in an article by Prof. 
Hugo K. Schilling in the University Chronicle, 
Vol. vu, No. 2. We are glad to learn from 
Prof. Schilling’s statements that ‘‘a catalogue of 
the books of particular value for original work 
and of such others as are not likely to be found 
elsewhere in this country will be published at an 
early date for the benefit of librarians and scholars 
in other universities.’ We also wish to concur in 
Mr. Schilling’s contention that collections of books 
placed in seminary rooms for the use of instructors 
and advanced students ought theoretically to con- 
sist of duplicates throughout, and not of copies 
withdrawn from the general library. 


H. C. 









